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INCINNATI, at the last census, the 
eighth in population of the cities of the 
United States, is situated near the south- 
west corner of the State, on the north bank 


of the river, Ohio. It lies mostly on a large 
plateau, surrounded by hills, over which it 
is gradually extending its limits with its 
lines of streets, dwelling-houses, business- 
blocks, and its means of intercommunica- 
tion. It occupies the most central portion 
of the great Ohio Valley, and to it naturally 
converge the chief routes of business. Its 
river front is nearly ten miles in length, 
measuring from the village of Columbia on 
the east to Riverside on the west, and in its 
greatest breadth it is over five miles. By 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers it has a water 
way to the ocean, and its lines of railroads 
now connect it with every part of the coun- 
try. So rapid is the transit from the sea- 
board and all parts of the interior to Cincin- 
nati that Summer fruits and the products 
of early Spring appear together in its mar- 
kets. Thus strawberries, our earliest fruit, 
remain in season until blackberries come in; 
and the two were last year, for the first time, 
sold together—the former beginning to ripen 
in April, the latter in July. Tropical fruits 


have here a constant sale because they can 
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be transported in a fresh and good condition 
the whole year long. 

The beginning of Cincinnati dates back 
only ninety years. In the West the first 
State settled was Kentucky. In the year 
1754 James M’Bride and several others de- 
scended the Ohio as far as the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, and after a partial exam- 
ination of the territory returned with an 
account of their explorations. In 1767 John 
Findley, with a party of Indian traders, vis- 
ited Kentucky, and the reports which they 
carried back induced Daniel Boone and a 
few of his neighbors to go to the new country 
and see for themselves. So well satisfied 
were they with its soil, climate, and produc- 
tions, and its prospective advantages, that 
they formed a colony, and in 1775 set out 
to establish a station—Fort Boonesborough— 
on the Kentucky River. This was the first 
settlement in the upper valley of the Ohio, 
and was the nucleus around which other 
stations soon grew up. 

Notwithstanding the hostility of the In- 
dians and the frequent conflicts with savage 
bands, the number of immigrants continued 
to increase; but none of them settled north 
of the Ohio until after the treaty of 1784, 
and the cession of the Indian domain along 
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the Muskingum, Scioto; and Miami Rivers. 
In 1787 the Ohio Company, but recently 
formed at Boston of officers and soldiers of 
the Revolution, secured by patent from Con- 
gress a large grant of land on the Mus- 
kingum, and upon this they entered the 
next Spring, forming the first settlement in 
Ohio, April 7, 1788. The same year Con- 
gress passed the ordinance establishing 2 
territorial government north-west of the 
Ohio River, and General Arthur St. Clair 
was appointed governor. 

In the Winter of 1786-7 Benjamin Stites, 
of Redstone, on the Monongahela, went to 
New York with a view to purchase for him- 
self and associates a tract of land between 
the two Miamis, and here he fell in with 
Judge John Cleves Symmes, then a member 
of Congress from New Jersey, whose co-oper- 
ation and influence he solicited in the mak- 
ing of the purchase. Judge Symmes desired 
to know more of the country before engag- 
ing in the enterprise, and, accordingly, 
crossed the Alleghanies and descended the 
river to its falls. On returning, the con- 
templated purchase was made in his name. 
The tract henceforth known as “Symmes’s 
Purchase” was supposed to cover about one 
million acres, but upon actual survey was 
found to contain less than seven hundred 
thousand. Soon after, Judge Symmes sold 
to Matthias Denman the entire section 18 
and fractional section 17 in township 4, and 
to Benjamin Stites ten thousand acres at the 
mouth of the Little Miami. Denman made 
Colonel Robert Patterson and John Filson, 
of Kentucky, joint proprietors with himself 
of the land he had purchased, and engaged 
the latter, who was a surveyor, to lay outa 
town upon it. Before the town-plat was made, 
Judge Symmes, with a view to survey the 
meanders of the Ohio between the two Miamis 
and to explore his purchase, descended the 
river with a party to the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, where, according to a previous arrange- 
ment, he was joined by Denman, Patterson, 
Filson, and others from Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. They made a hasty excursion 
through the new purchase, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when Filson left them to return 
to the settlements. As he was never after- 


and as far north as Seventh Street. 
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ward heard from, it was stipposed that he had 
been murdered by the Indians. 

Major Stites and his colony, consisting of 
twenty-six: persons, descended the river to 
the mouth of the Little Miami, where they 
arrived on the 18th of November, 1788, 
After landing they proceeded to erect block- 
houses as a protection against the Indians, 
and so began the settlement now called Co- 
lumbia. Tliis was the second settlement in 
Ohio, and the first between the Miamis. 
Towards the end of December, Israel Lud- 
low, who, after the death of Filson, had be- 
come a joint proprietor with Denman and 
Patterson of -the site of Cincinnati, left 
Maysville, then called Limestone, with about 
twenty persons to commence a settlement on 
their purchase. The place had been named 
by Filson, a pedantic school-master, ‘“ Losan- 
tiville,” a hybrid term intended to signify 
“the village opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing.” During the Winter Mr. Ludlow sur- 
veyed and laid out the town at that time cov- 
ered with a dense forest, blazing the course of 
the streets on the trees. This survey em- 
braced only the portion between Broadway 
and Western Row (now Central Avenue), 
In Feb- 
ruary of the next year (1789), Judge Symmes 
and his party, with a few troops for their 
protection, descended to North Bend, and 
there laid out a city on a magnificent scale; 
but though they offered liberal terms to 
settlers, few accepted them. 

Outside of all these settlements hostile 
Indians were continually prowling around, 
and annoyed the inhabitants by stealing 
their horses and killing their cattle. Some 
of the settlers themselves were murdered or 
carried away captives. To protect the new 
enterprise, about the 1st of June, Major 
Doughty arrived at Losantiville from Fort 
Harmer with one hundred and forty men, 
and built four block-louses on the river 
bank, nearly on the site of the present pub- 
lic landing. He then laid off a government 
reservation of fifteen acres, east of Broadway 
and south of Fourth Street, asa lot on which 
to erect Fort Washington. The fort was 
immediately commenced, and before the 
close of the year nearly completed. On the 
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29th of December General Harmer with 
about three hundred men arrived and as- 
sumed command. He at once began to 
make preparation for an expedition against 
the hostile Indians; but nothing was effected 
until late in the ensuing year. 

In February, 1790, Governor St. Clair and 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the ter- 
ritory arrived at Losantiville, and organized 
the first judicial court in the Miami coun- 
try. The governor immediately changed 
the name of the place to Cincinnati, erected 
the County of Hamilton, and appointed 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
officers of the militia. Here he afterward 
fixed his residence and built the mansion— 
a splendid one for its day—on the corner of 
Main and Eighth Streets, now in possession 
of the Western Methodist Book Concern. 

Such was the origin of Cincinnati—a city 
which has grown up from a_ wilderness 
within the life-time of many yet living, and 
whose history is of so brief a period that 
around it not yet gather the romance and 
the traditions which belong to cities vener- 
able for antiquity, or even to those of our 
own land but two centuries old. Yet it has 
a record of which it may well boast, and 
may still claim the proud distinction of be- 
ing the “ Queen City.” 

From its first settlement, the position of 
Cincinnati gave it a commanding influence 
over the manufacturing interests of the 
West. For many years it has taken preced- 
ence in the salting and curing of pork for 
home consumption and for exportation 
abroad; so that the appellation given to it 
in derision, “ Porkopolis,” meant something 
more than a nickname. Though Chicago 
has within a few years put up quantities of 
pork equal to, or surpassing, Cincinnati, its 
reputation for packing and the quality of 
the meats cured has not equaled that of 
Porkopolis. A few figures will serve to 
show how this city merits its sobriquet. In 
1877 the number of hogs slaughtered in the 
larger establishments was 523,576, and last 
year 766,718. Including the smaller pack- 
ing houses, the estimate would exceed 800,- 
000. Up to March Ist, there were manu- 
factured from the hogs killed 89,455,785 
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pounds of cut meats, 25,901,356 pounds of 
lard, and 59,107 barrels of the various kinds 
of salted pork. ‘There are aso large quanti- 
ties of beef and mutton slaughtered and put 
up, and the meats of the city are liberally 
shipped to England, Ireland, and the Conti- 
nent of Europe, as well as to the West In- 
dia and Pacific islands. 

Nor is Cincinnati behind in the manufac- 
ture and sale of bread-stuffs, and the various 
products derived from grain. In the single 
matter of crackers, our bakers produce an- 
nually about 6,200,000 pounds, less than 
half of which is consumed at home. The 
starch production likewise holds a prominent 
position among our industiies. This article 
has a large foreign sale, and goes to all Eu- 
ropean countries. One of our manufacturers 
took the first premium for starch at the Vi- 
enna exposition, and it is worthy of remark 
that inquiries are made for it in South 
America. Last year no less than 18,800,000 
pounds were manufactured. Another of the 
great business interests of the city, connected 
with grain, is that of liquors, both malt and 
distilled. There are over a hundred manu- 
facturing establishments, great and small, 
and about half a score of immense breweries 
where thousands of casks of lager bier, ale, 
etc., are yearly produced. Last year over 
16,000,000 gallons were made to supply the 
market; and not only is there an enormous 
home consumption of the manufactured 
article, but it is shipped to distant points, 
some of the breweries running their own 
cars. Of distilled liquors, about 10,000,000 
gallons were reported last year; and the tax 
collected by the government in 1877 on 
spirits, in Cincinnati alone, was nearly $8,- 
000,000—the largest sui paid on spirits by 
any city in the United States. 

Tn matters of education Cincinnati stands 
foremost among Western cities. The father 
of the common-school system of the State 
was a resident of this city; the first State 
Superintendent of common schools, Samuel 
Lewis, was elected from Cincinnati; and 
through their influence, and especially of 
the latter, the subject of higher education 
was brought prominently forward. One of 
Mr. Lewis’s neighbors and friends about the 
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year 1826 was William 

Woodward. He wasa 

tanner by occupation 

and owned consider- 

able property in the 

northern part of the 

city, near the base of 

Keys’s Hill, or Mt. 

Auburn. Impressed 

with the value of edu- 

cation, he had many 

talks with Mr. Lewis 

on the subject, till 

at length his ideas 

took form and he em- 

bodied them in the 

erection and endow- 

ment of a high-school. 

So desirous was he to & 

see the school in op- iif 

eration that he was 

himself the tender of 

the masons, carrying 

bricks and mortar 

while it was building. 

The institution was 

located on Franklin 

Street, then almost in the midst of open 
fields—now the center of compactly built 
blocks—and upon its completion was opened 
for pupils, October 24, 1831. From that 
time Woodward High-school has been 
thronged by the best boys of Cincinnati, 
many of whom are now occupying the most 
prominent positions in society and govern- 
ment. In 1853 the old building was torn 
down and replaced by a larger and better 
one on the same premises, and a re-organiza- 
tion effected in its management by which 
both boys and girls have since been admitted 
to its halls for instruction. 

Owning property adjoining Mr. Wood- 
ward’s was another of our citizens named 
Thomas Hughes. A good example as well 
as an evil one is infectious, and Mr. Hughes, 
having, like Mr. Woodward, tio children of 
his own, determined to follow his friend’s 
mode of bestowing his wealth. At his death 
he left property for the establishment of a 
high-school, and a fund which was allowed 
to accumulate until it was sufficiently large, 








WOODWARD HIGH-SCHOOL. 


and the school edifice was built on Fifth 
Street opposite Mound. 

The remains of Mr. Woodward, upon the 
conversion of the Twelfth Street Burying- 
ground, where he was interred, into a city 
park, were removed, with those of his wife, 
and deposited in the front ground of the lot 
upon which his high-school is built. Above 
the grave has been erected by the pupils ed- 
ucated in the school, at a cost of near twenty 
thousand dollars a colossal bronze figure of 
the founder, mounted on a granite pedestal 
and standing about fourteen feet high. To 
Mr. Hughes it is proposed to erect a similar 
monument over his grave in Spring Grove 
Cemetery. All honor be to their names! 

In the preparation and issue of school- 
books this city has long had a high reputa- 
tion. For half a century it has largely 
engaged in the dissemination of text-books 
for the young. Dr. Martin Ruter’s Spell- 
ing-book was published in 1827, and intro- 
duced into numerous Western and Southern 
schools. The manuals prepared by the Pick- 
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etts and by Catherine E. Beecher, and the 
Arithmetic of John L. Talbott, still living, 
followed within the next ten years; within 
which time, also, the Eclectic series by Drs. 
M’Guffey, Ray, and others was begun. This 
series has been gradually extended until it 
embraces not only reading and arithmetic, 
but general mathematics, geography, his- 
tory, science and languages. Nearly four 
millions of these books are sold annually. 
Nor are school-books the only ones published 
in this city. Nearly all departments of 
knowledge are thus represented. In law 
there is but one other publishing point in 
the country that exceeds Cincinnati; of the- 
ology and Sunday-school literature, thous- 
ands of volumes are issued yearly, and Wes- 
tern history has here its pefuliar home. 

The first newspaper north of the Ohio 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI. 


River; and the third or fourth in the West, 
was isstied at Cincinnati, November 9, 1793, 
by William Maxwell. It was on a half sheet, 
royal quarto, and was called.“ The Centinel 
of the North-western Territory.” In 1799, 
“The Western Spy” was undertaken by 
Joseph Carpenter, and continued under that 
name until 1823. In 1804 J. H. Looker and 
A. Wallace established the “ Liberty Hall 
und Cincinnati Mercury,” and in 1815 the 
first number of the “Cincinnati Gazette ” 
was published. The last two papers were 
then merged into one, and the name “ Lib- 
erty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette” was re- 
tained for the weekly issue so late as 1850. 





The first daily newspaper of Cincinnati was 
the “Commercial Register,” edited by Mor- 
gan Neville; but it lived only six months, 
The next daily was the “Gazette,” first is- 
sued in 1827, and continued uninterruptedly 
ever since. Cincinnati has now twelve daily 
papers, of which four are printed in German; 
and over forty semi-weekly and weekly, 
seven of them German, representing all po- 
litical parties, and the various religious de- 
nominations of the city. The principal 
literary magazine, and the oldest, is the 
REPOSITORY. 

Early in the history of Cincinnati efforts 
were made to provide public libraries, and 
several associations were formed at different 
times for this purpose. In 1802 the first 
effort was made by a number Of citizens who 


‘subscribed stock and ‘gathered togetlier a 


small collection of books. In 1819, when 
the city was incorporated as such by an act 
of the Ohio Legislature, the ‘“ Cincinnati 
Library Society ” shad been in existence for 
five years, and already numbered over two 
thousand volumes on its shelves. The ‘ Ap- 
prentices’ Library,” containing about two 
thousand two hundred volumes, was estab- 
lished in 1821; and the “ Young Men’s 
Mercantile Library Association” was char- 
tered in 1836, at which time the library 
contained only seven hundred volumes. It 
now numbers about forty thotusand. The 
“Ohio Mechanics’ Institute” was ineorpo- 
ated in 1828, but it has never accrrmulated 
many books. Its object is to furnish gratui- 
tous lectures and instruction, illustrated 
where necessary by experiments, for the in- 
formation of the working population of the 
city. It has nobly served its purpose, and 
its night classes in drawing, engineering, etc., 
are well trained by the teachers employed in 
its halls. The “ Law. Library,” for the use 
of the members of the bar was founded in 
1847, and contains about eight thousand 
volumes. Later was established the Public- 
school Library, now numbering about seven- 
ty-five thousand volumes. It began in the 
Common school library :system of Ohio, but 
the plan was enlarged, and a special tax is 
now levied for library purposes. In the 
same building with the Public Library, 
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and essentially under 
the same official man- 
agement is the ‘“Theo- 
logical Library,” com- 
menced about ten years 
since. 

In the first platting of 
the city grounds were ] 
reserved adjoining the Hm 
several churches for pur- 
poses of burial. As the 
population increased it J 
was found necessary to 
secure larger lots, and in 
the western and north- fi 
ern liberties several new 
church-yards were pur- 
chased and dedicated 
for this object. But in process of 
time the city grew around even 
these, and at length, by a municipal 
act, future interments were prohibited within 
the corporate limits. Several of the Churches, 
and then the public, began to cast about for 
the establishment of rural cemeteries. The 
Presbyterians laid out grounds on Walnut 
Hills, near Lane Seminary; the Methodist 
Protestants purchased north of Mt. Auburn, 
in Avondale, and the Roman Catholics se- 
cured grounds on Lick Run. In the year 
1842 the Methodist Episcopal Churches 
united in the laying ovt of grounds near 
Cumminsville, and opening the Wesleyan 
Cemetery. Their charter was granted by 
the Ohio Legislature in 1848. About the 
same time a number of the citizens organized 
a public cemetery association, and obtained 
from the legislature an Act of Incorporation, 
under which they commmenced the Cemetery 
of Spring Grove, also near Cumminsville, now 
covering six hundred acres with thirty-two 
thousand interments, and enjoying a repu- 
tation for picturesqueness, size, and beauty 
second to none in the country—perhaps the 
world. The bones of the dead buried in the 
old grave-yards of the city have been mostly 
removed and the grounds used for the erec- 
tion of business houses, churches, or dwell- 
ings. The new Music Hall and Exposition 
buildings are erected on the site of the city 
burial ground; Washington Square occu- 
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pies the site of the Pres- 

byterian and Episcopal 

Church - yards; Lincoln 

Park was once the Potter’s-field, the Wes 
leyan College for Young Women stands on 
the old Catherine Street Burying Ground; 
and the present Chamber of Commerce 
covers a part of the burial ground around the 
First Presbyterian Church. In addition to 
these burial lots thus abandoned and con- 
verted to other uses, at least half a dozen 
more might be named. 

Cincinnati is compactly built and the 
houses are of a substantial character. The 
division walls of the blocks are not, as 
in some places, of lath and plaster upon 
studs, but solid brick or stone, so that it is 
not likely that fires breaking out would be 
able to gain much headway. Besides, the 
Fire Department has always been of the 
most efficient character. As first organized, 
the several fire associations were voluntary 
and their members unpaid. The only privi- 
lege granted them on this account was ex- 
emption from jury duty and militia service 
on muster-days. The fire companies enrolled 
some of the first citizens—judges of the 
higher courts, bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and physicians, men willing to 
risk their limbs and lives in the rescue of 
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property from the flames, and some of whom 


even perished in their brave endeavor. Up 
to the year 1852 the fire engines were worked 
altogether. by hand. In that year an in- 
genious mechanic, Abel Shawk, applied 
steam power to tle working of the pumps 
by means of a portable boiler and apparatus. 
A. B. Latta improved upon the invention, 
and Cincinnati prides herself on having the 
first steam fire-engine in the world, and a 
fire department hitherto unequaled. 

Fire alarms are now given by telegraph. 
From the central office on Sixth Street 
wires extend to upwards of two hundred 
stations, and when a fire is discovered near 
any of these points, the alarm is at once dis- 
patched to the center and orders thence 
communicated to the nearest engine-houses. 
If more service is required the alarm is re- 
peated, and other engines are signaled. 

The water supply of the city is obtained 
wholly ‘from the river. The reservoirs are 
located on Mt. Adams, and in Eden Park, 
and kept filled by the large force pumps in 
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the water works on the bank of the river 
below. The upper levels are supplied from 
small reservoirs or tanks on Mt. Auburn, 
fed by a stationary engine on Hunt Street, 
opposite the Eden Park. The daily con- 
sumption of the city is not far from twenty 
million gallons. 

For long the streets remained unpaved, 
and the first pavements were of limestone, 
either set edgewise, or broken up, for the 
wagon tracks. As the traffic of the city 
grew, the limestone was found to be too soft, 
the streets rapidly wearing out, and requir- 
ing constant repairs. At last some one 
proposed cobble-stones or small bowlders of 
granite. These are found as drift in large 
quantities all over Western Ohio, and the 
experiment was tried. This substance has 
proved satisfactory and it is now the princi- 
pal paving material used. The Nicholson, 
or wooden-block pavement, though’ tried in 
several streets has not worn well, and is 
gradually being replaced with the bowlders. 
A species of boulevard concrete has been put 
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‘down in one or two 
places, and is thought 
to wear well. 

Cincinnati has long 
been noted for the 
beauty of its suburbs. 
Even within its cor- 
porate limits there is 
a pleasing variety of 
hill and valley, of for- 
est and meadow, of or- 
chards and gardens, and 
immediately outside its 
boundaries for several 
miles in breadth there 
is a succession of the 
most charming land- 
scapes. The facilities 
for reaching the sub- 
urbs are so numerous 
that many of the thrift- 
jest merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers, 
together with mechan- 
ics, clerks, and profes- 
sional men, make their 
residence in the coun- 
try. From Mount 

on the 
east, there is a chain 


Washington 
of settlements ex- 
tending to Delhi and Riverside on the west, 
and all the railroads out of the city run spe- 
cial trains for the accommodation of these 
‘places. Hundreds of citizens, night and 
morning, travel in the cars to and from 
their homes; and so great is the demand 
for country homes that, in addition to the 
roads now in existence, two or three narrow- 
gauge routes are projected or in progress. 
The first enterprise established for rapid 
transit to the hill-tops, and thence to the 
country, was the elevator railway at the 
head of Main Street to the summit of the 
Mount Auburn hill. This was put into sue- 
cessful operation in 1871; since then similar 
elevators have been built on the slope of 
Mount Adams, to Walnut Hills and Eden 
Park; on Elm Street hill, to Clifton, Avon- 
dale, the Burnet Woods, and the Zodlogical 
Garden; and on Price’s Hill, west of the 
city, to Mount St. Mary’s and the western 
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RURAL SCENE IN CINCINNAZI. 


hills. The clearer atmosphere of the hill- 
tops, the cooler Summer nights, and the 
shadier streets free from dust, the better 
water for drinking, and the quieter vicinity 
of the houses, undisturbed by the rolling 
wheels of business, make these places most 
desirable for retirement. On Walnut Hills, 
in Avondale, and in Clifton, all lying on the 
‘northern hills, some of the handsomest villas 
near Cincinnati are to be found. The resi- 
dences here are in an almost continuous 
park. In Clifton there are very few division 
or street fences, and the yards thus lie all 
together as one plat. 


Cincinnati was made a port of entry as early 
as 1808, but for many years there were few 


custom-dues to be collected. It was not till 
1850 that a custom-house became a necessity 
and was erected. The foreign trade had by 
this time become quite large, and was con- 
stantly increasing; but no one could then 
foresee the rapid growth which it was to 
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make within the next quarter of a century. 
The government buildings long ago became 
too small, and the postmaster was obliged 
to rent rooms adjoining for facilitating his 
work. Prompted by our representatives,‘ 
Congress at length made appropriations for 
a new building, which is now in process of 


erection. It is sufficiently large for all the 
prospective needs of the government, and is 
located near the center of business — Fifth 
Street between Main and Walnut. 

Of the public buildings of the city, in- 
cluding this, most are put up in -mod- 
ern style, and arranged rather for utility 
tlian show, yet to their architectural order 
and symmetry some regard has been paid. 
The new Music Hall and Exposition build- 
ings are situated on Elm Street opposite 





Washington Square, and the Public Library 
ison Vine Street. The Cincinnati Hospital, 
on Twelfth Street between Plum and Central 
Avenue, is one of the best arranged struc, 
tures of its kind in America; the House of 
Refuge lies on the western bank of the Miami 
eanal, which connects Cincinnati with To- 
ledo and the lake (Erie), and is built of our 
blue limestone; the Work-house, adjoining 
iton the south, has nothing of the prison as- 
pect about it, and is well-arranged and kept. 
All three of these institutions have large 
and handsome grounds well stocked with 
shade trees, flowers, and shrubbery. Im- 
mediately outside of the corporation are the 
city and county Infirmaries, the Longview 
Asylum for the Insane, and the Astronom- 
ical Observatory. On Mount Auburn are 
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NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS—CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE. 


the English and German Protestant Orphan 
Asylums and the Widows’ Home. The two 
High Schools, Cincinnati University, the 
St. Xavier’s College on Sycamore Street, 
Lane Theological Seminary on Walnut Hills, 
the Cincinnati Wesleyan College for Young 
Women, and the Schutzenverein Gallery on 
Fairmount, originally built for a theological 
institution, are also worthy of mention. Of 
the larger edifices, built at private cost and 
dedicated to the public, may be named Pike’s 
Opera-house, on Fourth Street, the Grand 
Hotel, Mozart Hall, the Gibson and Burnet 
Houses, and the hill-top resorts. 

Many of the business houses and blocks 
of the city are massive and imposing. The 
principal manu factories, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops are in the lower part of Cin- 
cinnati, near the river and the railroads; 
but business has extended northward and 
westward so that some of the best mercan- 
tile establishments are now “up town.” 
John Shillito & Co’s dry-goods house is on 
Race between Seventh and George, and is 
one of the largest in the West. A number 
of handsome stores have been recently built 





on North Main Street; and Pearl, Third, 
and Fourth, with all the intersecting streets 
between Main and Central Avenue, are 
lined with handsome blocks, mainly for the 
wholesale trade, and where ‘‘ merchants most 
do congregate.” 

The public parks of the city lie mostly on 
the hill-tops. Three or four small squares 
or portions of squares are utilized for this 
purpose, but they are only breathing places, 
without carriage drives, and kept rather for 
ornament than service. The Eighth Street 
Park is a mere recess in the middle of a wide 
street, originally laid out for a market; the 
City Hall Park is a small inclosure adjoin- 
ing the city offices; Washington and Lincoln 
Squares are larger, ornamented with fount- 
ains, but so small that a ten minutes’ walk 
would compass them. The Eden Park on 
Mount Adams, and the Burnet Woods near 
Clifton, covering each many acres, are both 
well stocked with forest trees and laid out 
with long carriage drives. The Zodlogical 
Garden, though owned by individuals, is 
kept open for the public as a place of gen- 
eral resort. It lies between Clifton and 
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Avondale. Though the chief attraction 
here is the large stock of rare beasts, birds, 
and reptiles, the grounds are themselves 
beautiful, picturesque, and handsomely laid 
out. Hopkins Park is a small square near 
the southern end of Mount Auburn, con- 
taining about two acres. The cemetery of 
Spring Grove is in effect a park, and on its 
grounds are planted every species of tree, 
shrub, or plant which will in this latitude 
grow under open skies. In this regard it 
combines the features both of a botanical 
garden and an arboretum. 

The need of a rapid method of crossing 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati had long been 
felt, and the question of a bridge had been 
considered as far back as 1820, but no active 
measures were taken towards the erec- 
tion of one until 1856. A joint stock com- 
pany was then organized, the necessary 
authority from Congress and the Legisla- 
tures of Ohio and Kentucky obtained, and 
the work commenced. ‘The breaking out of 
the civil war put a stop to the operations 
for a time, but when peace was restored 
work was resumed, and the bridge completed 
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and opened to the public January 1, 1867. 
This was at that time the longest suspension 
bridge in the country, being 2,252 feet in 
length. There are two other bridges across 
the river, both constructed for railways, 
though over the one connecting Cincinnati 
and Newport there is also a wagon track. 
The railroads centering in and connecting 
Cincinnati with other portions of the coun- 
try furnish every facility for local or through 
travel. No less than ten main routes and 
several smaller lines begin here. The first 
road, that to the lakes, was built in 1842. 
Other roads were soon afterwards laid out 
and built, and in a short time the mania for 
new railway connections produced a great 
deal of reckless expenditure. To secure a 
new outlet from the city a tunnel under 
Walnut Hills was undertaken, and thou- 
sands of dollars spent upon it; but the com- 
pany failed, and the work has since been 
suspended. It will no doubt eventually be 
finished, and save both time and distance 
for eastern and northern travel. As early 
as 1835 the project of connecting Cincinnati 
with the South, and with the sea-board at 
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Charleston, by railway, 
was talked of, and par- 
tial surveys made, but 
nothing came ofit. By 
the time the war ter- 
minated two large sys- 
tems of railroads had, 
however, grown up in 
the South, that of the 
sea-board bearing quite 
naturally to the north- 
west, and that of the 
gulf to the north-east. 
The two thus converged 
upon East Tennessee. 
It was, therefore, a mat- 
ter of importance that 
Cincinnati should con- 
nect itself with both these systems by a 
single line of road, if possible, so as to 
open up to her trade the entire southern 
country. 

No company unassisted seemed willing to 
undertake it, nor could the public, by vate, 
loan capital to private parties for this pur- 
pose, for the constitution of Ohio forbade it. 
But there was no prohibition against a city 
doing the whole work itself; and, accord- 
ingly, an act of the Legislature was ob- 
tained authorizing the construction of a 
railroad by the city, through a Board of 
Trustees, between two points, one of which 
should be Cincinnati, the other to be deter- 
mined by the Common Council, which des- 
ignated Chattanooga. The act required the 
submission of the matter to a vote of the 
citizens before the money was borrowed, and 
bonds limited to ten million dollars should 
be issued therefor. The vote was taken 
June 26, 1869, and resulted in over fifteen 
thousand in favor to only fifteen hundred 
against. A subsequent vote of the citizens, 
under an Amendment to the Act, authorized 
the issue of six million dollars, additional 
bonds. ‘These all sold at par. The Legisla- 
tures of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee enabled 
the city to obtain the right of way through 
those States, and the work was at once com- 
menced. The road is not all built, but a 
large portion of it is finished, is doing a 
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ergy and foresight of its favorers by its 
pecuniary returns. 

The first steamboat on western waters 
descended the river from Pittsburg in De- 
cember, 1812. The introduction of steam 
navigation revolutionized the river trade. 
Within six years over two score of steam- 
boats were plying the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Cumberland, and Missouri. 
The wharfs of Cincinnati exhibited an un- 
wonted activity; and from 1815 to 1850 the 
great bulk of trade took the river channel. 
The building of the canal from the lake to 
the river relieved the transport wagons of 
their heavy burdens; but when the railroads 
were built they shared in the carrying of 
freights; and while there was no decline in 
the river traffic, the city was no longer de- 
pendent upon it for its commerce, Still, 
most of the coal consumed in the city comes 
down the river on flats and barges. Trans- 
portation by this means is cheaper than by 
rail. 

In 1818 the “ Western Museum Society” 
was formed, and began to make a permanent 
collection of the natural productions and 
antiquities of the West. Their cabinet of 
curiosities and specimens was placed in the 
old Cincinnati College on Walnut Street, 
then just chartered, and served for purposes 
both of education and amusement. This 
society after existing several years became 
extinct, but to take its place two institu- 
tions have arisen—the Ohio Historical and 
Philosophical Society and the Society of 


heavy business, and fully justifies the en- | Natural History. The former of these is 
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interested mainly in the accumulation and 
preservation of books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts relating to Western history, and has 
accumulated about five thousand bound vol- 
umes and twelve thousand pamphlets. The 
latter society has its rooms on Broadway, 
where it has a cabinet, not large, but select 
and well arranged, to which additions are 
constantly made. 

In the Winéer of 1864 a large fair was 
held in Cincinnati under the auspices and 
for the benefit of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, who were interested in the relief 
of our soldiers in hospital and camp at the 
South, and prisoners of war in the North. 
Large temporary structures were put up in 
the open market squares on Fifth and Sixth 
Streets, and our manufacturers, merchants, 
and the citizens generally contributed liber- 
ally to the object. Extensive quantities of 
merchandise, hardware, house furniture, 
groceries, books, and fancy articles were sold, 
and the display of these things, besides the 
specimens of art that were loaned for exhi- 
bition, gave the fair an unprecedented suc- 
cess. Soon after the return of peace some 
of the leading mer- 
chants of the city 
united together to se- 
cure a free exposition 
of textile fabrics, ina : 
new building on Vine 
Street above Third. 
Here were displayed 
the different varieties 
of cotton, silk, wool- 
len, and mixed goods 
manufactured in the 
country — mostly in 
the West and South. 
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This display was a’ new 
revelation to many per- 
sons. It gave prominence 
to a department of busi- 
ness of syhich the public 
knew very little, and the 
idea was at once suggested 
by these two expositions 
of having others like them. 
The “Ohio Mechanics’ In- 
stitute” and the “Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society ” had al- 
ready occasionally favored the public in 
this line; but their shows of natural prod- 
ucts or manufactured articles were in each 
case small, and unconnected with the fine 
arts, sciences, Or curios. 

Had the matter under these circumstances 
been enterprised in, there was no hall large 
enough for a fair of the kind proposed, and 
nothing was attempted until 1870, when 
the German Saengerbund selected Cincin- 
nati as the place of its reunion and festival. 
To-accommodate the “feast of song,” in the 
Spring of that year a large framed hall was 
constructed on the city lot on Elm Street, 
then vacant, formerly a public. burying- 
ground;.and in this building the Board 
of Trade and Chamber of Commerce in the 
ensuing Fall opened a fair for the ex position 
of all articles of human industry. The sue, 
cess of the enterprise was pronounced, and 
measures were taken to hold similar annual 
expositions. The building was enlarged, 
new ones put up, a separate art hall erected 
in the park ,across the way, and connected 
by an arched bridge, and here for several 
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years the fairs were held, beginning in Sep- 
tember, and continuing one month. 

Of the eleemosy nary institutions of Cincin- 
nati we can name only a few. There are 
fiveor six hospitals, six orphan asylums, two 
“ Homes of the Friendless,” and a Children’s 
Home. The House of Refuge for juvenile 
delinquents was opened in 1850, and con- 
tains accommodations for three hundred and 
fifty inmates. The present number is two 
hundred. Here boys and girls are rescued 


from lives of shame and degradation; their - 


manners and morals are carefully looked 
after, and they are taught good trades, in- 
structed in the rudimentary branches of 
learning, and fitted to bP worthy members 
of society. The Union Bethel was founded 
in 1838 for the religious instruction of the 
river boatmen, and a missionary was ap- 
pointed to take charge of it and supported 
by private subserip- 

tions. In 1856 it was 

incorporated as an in- 

dependent institution, 

and its operations en- 

larged. ‘The directors, 

through the co-opera- 4% 

tion offriendsand with 

faith in the future, 

purchased real estate ~ 

on Front Street, and 

erected a large build- 

ing for their use, but 

they found themselves largely in debt. They 
had no income save what might be gathered 
by subscriptions; but a generous-hearted cit- 
izen, David Sinton, came to their relief with 
the munificent gift of $100,000, to be used 
as a permanent endowment fund. Others 
since subscribed large amounts, Mr. Sinton 
added to his donation, and the institution is 
out of debt and prosperous. Rev. Thomas 
Lee, of the Cincinnati Conference, is the 
present superintendent, and has filled this 
post for fifteen years. It now attends to the 
material and spiritual welfare, not only of 
the river men and their families, but of the 
poor and neglected children that it gathers 
in, makes provision for their social elevation, 
and secures homes and employment for the 
destitute. It distributes food and clothing 
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when needed, furnishes cheap lodgings and 
meals to certain classes, gives the news-boys 
a place to sleep and eat, with free baths, and 
provides for the religious wants of those who 
have no other Church to attend. It has 
from one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand children in its Sunday-school, 
whom its friends every year compliment 
with a handsome Christmas entertainment. 
It is undenominational in its character, and 
its officers and managers are chosen from 
among «all the Churches. 

In the year 1848 a few benevolent ladies 
formed an association to provide for aged 
and indigent women, and obtained by gift a 
large lot of land on Mt. Auburn on which to 
build a Widows’ Home. An act of incor- 
poration was secured in 1850, and through 
the kindly offices of Dr. Wesley Smead, a 
banker of Cincinnati, who gave to this en- 
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terprise thirty-five thousand dollars, they 
were enabled to put up a handsome struc- 
ture suitable for their object. Other citizens 
have made considerable gifts and bequests, 
so that the institution is able to pay ex- 
penses and provide for fifty inmates. But 
there has long been felt the need of a home 
for aged men, as well as a larger one for 
women ; and for this purpose the late Abra- 
ham M. Taylor bequeathed ten thousand 
dollars with the proviso that fifty thousand 
dollars additional should be raised. A Board 
of Directors for such an institution was 
formed, and last Fall they purchased a suit- 
able lot on Walnut Hills. The two Boards 
believing that they could build together 
better and cheaper than singly, determined 
to unite for this object, and the corner-stone 
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THE TYLER DAVIDSON FOUNTAIN. 


of the joint structure was laid last July. 
The west wing will be used for the Widows’ 
Home, and the east for the Old Men’s—the 
central portion being used for parlors, offices, 
promenades, etc. ‘The present home of the 
widows will be sold when the inmates are 
removed to their new abode, which will be 
ready for them next year. 

But what has been done in Cincinnati 





for art? Not much 
except in a_ private 
way, but what is done 

is a good beginning. 
First, the Tyler David- 
son Fountain on Fifth 
Street, near the new 
Custom House, is one 
of the finest works of 
art in America. It 

| was the gift to the pub- 
lic of Henry Probasco 

2 as a2 memorial of his de- 
f ceased brother - in-law, 
for whom it is named. 

4 The work was designed 
by August Von Kreling, 
and cast in bronze by 
Colonel Ferdinand Von 
4 Miiller, Director of the 
Royal Bronze Foundry 
in Munich. The cen- 
tral figure, standing 

} with extended arms, 


*¥ fo et 


% represents the Genius 
a of the Fountain, scatter- 


| ing her blessings upon 
suppliants below, who 
partially symbolize the 
uses of water—to quench 
feverish thirst, to extin- 

F guish fire, to irrigate 
4 and moisten the fields, 
Hand to bathe in. The 
# niches at the corners of 
the pedestal represent a 
laughing girl, a boy 
with a lobster, a girl 
# with a sea-shell, and a 

boy fitting on hisskates. 

On the panels between 

the corners are bass-re- 

liefs, typifying Navigation, the Fisheries, 
Steam, and Water-power. The rim of the 
basin into which the water falls, as well as 
the pedestal of the fountain itself, is of 
porphyry quarried and polished in Upper 
Franconia. The four drinking fountains 
were added to the original design by Colonel 
Von Miiller, and are placed opposite the 
four angles of the pedestal. They are stat- 
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uettes of boys riding a dolphin, 
holding a duck, struggling with 
a snake, and catching a tortoise. 
The water flows through the 
mouths of these several crea- 
tures. The height of the foun- 
tain above the basin is thirty- 
eight feet, that of the statue 
itself, nine feet. This work of art 
occupies the site of an old market 
house, which was removed by 
“order of the Council, and an es- 
planade four hundred feet long, (aR 
sixty feet wide, and two feet jg 
higher than the street con- 
structed in its place. The flag- 
ging is of free-stone, and the | 
shade trees are button wood, or Fe 
the Occidental Plane-tree. A 
subterranean apartment, twelve 
feet deep and ten feet square 
forms the cooling chamber for 
the water of the drinking fountains. Its 
walls are covered with two thousand feet of 
pipe, and the chamber is filled, at intervals, 
with ice. The total cost of the fountain was 
$105,000, and of the esplanade $75,000. Mr. 
Probasco, it is understood, proposes to give, 
in addition to the fountain, a large and val- 
uable collection of art treasures and books 
to the public, requiring only the erection of 
a fire-proof building to receive them. 
Stimulated by the great success of Gil- 
more’s Peace Jubilee in Boston in 1869, 
some of our citizens arranged for a musical 
festival here in 1873 and again in 1875. The 
Exposition Hall was the only one large 
enough for the singers and the audience, 
and it did very well for a make-shift; but 
the want of a permanent and better building 
was impressed upon all who attended. 
Reuben R. Springer with rare generosity 
and enterprise first voiced the public feeling 
by proposing that a suitable building for 
musical and exposition purposes be erected, 
and offering towards it one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. But as he in- 
tended that this building should be, like the 
temple of Solomon, “ exceeding magnifical,” 
Mr. Springer stipulated that a like sam 


should be raised by the citizens, and that 
Vou VL.—14 
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RESIDENCE OF HENRY PROBASCO, CLIFTON. 


the lot where the old building stood should 
be obtained from the city for a moderate 
rental, and be free from taxation for the con- 
tinued accommodation of an incorporated 
association. The subscription, however, 
lagged, when Mr. Springer offered fifty thou- 
sand dollars additional, to be paid when 
the amount was made up. The Committee 
on Subscriptions having placed one hundred 
and six thousand dollars at the disposal of 
the Association, preparations for the build- 
ing were instituted. , 

The first step was to secure an incorpora- 
tion, which was effected in December, 1875. 
In order to finish the building in time for the 
proposed Musical Festival in May, 1878, ac- 
tive measures were adopted as soon as the 
plans were agreed upon, and the work pushed 
forward. When completed, a grand organ, 
the third largest in the world, was placed at 
the rear of the main auditorium at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. The hall itself 
is lined with tulip wood, and has a seating 
capacity for six thousand persons. 

The two wings for exposition purposes 
were built this year. Their exterior har- 
monizes with the main hall, and they ex- 
tend from Elm to Plum Street, furnishing 
ample room for the display of machinery, 
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products of industry, raw materials, objects 
of art, curios, and antiquities. The arch- 
itect of the whole edifice is Samuel Hanna- 
ford, through whose energy and constant 
oversight it is ready for the exposition which 
begins this month. As these buildings were 
designed for “fairs, conventions, or public 
meetings, and such other entertainments as 
may not be prohibited by law, and as in the 
judgment of the trustees may not be im- 
proper to be held in such hall,” besides the 
uses above mentioned, it may be proper to 
state that in this place Rutherford B. Hayes 
was nominated for the Presidency, and this 
year the State Republican Convention was 
here held. Cincinnati is already recognized 
as the most central and fitting point for 
grand national gatherings. 

The population of the city is over two 
hundred and fifty thousand, or, including 
the suburbs, three hundred thousand. Of 
these fifty thousand were born in Germany 
and twenty thousand in Ireland. As many 
more are the immediate descendants of those 
born abroad; so that two-thisde of the whole 
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number are essentially foreign in their hab- 
its, modes of thinking, culture,.and religion, 
But so rapid is the assimilation to American 
life that scarcely one can be found, after six 
months, who does not speak English. Ger- 
mans read their own language, but they 
talk in ours. They observe the customs of 
Fatherland, but they mingle ours with them. 
The upper portion of Cincinnati which is 
peopled mostly by the German population, 
lies north of the canal, and is called “Over 
the Rhine.” Here the beer gardens flourish, 
Sunday amusements are common, and one 
might fancy himself dropped down suddenly 
into Bremen or Frankfort in passing through 
some of these streets. Against such evil in- 
fluences the Churches have to contend. 
They are striving to save the city from be- 
coming in fact, what it is in name—“ the 
Paris of America.” But what? The relig- 
ious struggle of the future will be the fiercest 
in cities like Cincinnati where there is a 
mixed population. Yet we are not dis- 
heartened. We believe the result will be 
good and not evil. 


THE INLAND PROVINCES OF BRAZIL. 


THE INLAND PROVINCES OF BRAZIL, 


LTHOUGH tke area of Brazil is greater 

than that of the United States, and is 
divided into twenty-one provinces, only three 
of these are wholly inland. These are Minas- 
Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. They 
comprise the least cultivated regions of the 
empire, in which the aboriginal tribes roam 
at will or contest the occupation of the for- 
ests and jungles with each other. They 
shrink from contact with white men and 
civilization, and like our own Indians are 
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lot in life. Their weapons are still the bow 
and arrow, the spear and blow-pipe, the 
latter a primitive air gun which is wonder- 
fully effective in their hands. It consists of 
a hollow reed ten or twelve feet in length, 
the bore of which is made as smooth and 
straight as possible and oiled. A small ar- 
row, whose tip has been dipped in some 
vegetable poison which is effective only by 
inoculation, is blown through the pipe by 
the savage expert, who can in this manner 


A BRAZILIAN MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


slowly but surely diminishing. Throughout 
the entire extent of the empire there are no 
traces of former greatness such as are to be 
found in Mexico and Peru. There are no 
traditions on which to base even a theory as 
to the original occupation of the soil. When 
first discovered the natives were densely ig- 
norant and of the lowest type of humanity, 
and such their lineal descendants remain 
to this day. In the pursuit of game they 
possess a savage cunning adapted to their 





bring down his bird upon the wing or mor- 
tally wound the largest beast. Their skill 
in archery borders on the marvelous. The 
traveler Wallace vouches for the following 
method of capturing the turtle: 

“The turtle never shows his back above 
the water, but rising to breathe its nostrils 
only are protruded above the surface. So 
slight, however, is the rippling that none 
but the Indian’s keen eyes perceive it. If 
he shoot an arrow obliquely it would glance 
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off the smooth shell, therefore.he aims into 
the air and apparently draws his bow at a 
venture; but he sends up his missile with 
such wonderfully accurate judgment, that it 
describes a parabola and descends nearly 
vertically into the back of the turtle. The 
arrow head fits loosely to the shaft and is at- 
tached to it by a long fine cord carefully 
wound around the wood so that when the 
turtle dives the barb descends, the string un- 
winds, and the light shaft forms a float or 
buoy which the Indian secures, and by the 
attached cord draws the prize up into his 
canoe.” 

The vegetable and animal life of these 
slightly explored regions is unsurpassed in 
wonderful variety, strangeness, and beauty 
by any other portion of the globe. There 
are butterflies of the gaudiest colors, whose 
wings measure a foot from tip to tip. Hum- 
ming-birds abound in such numbers that 
the swift and unceasing movement of their 
wings causes a continuous undertone to the 
high-pitched note of the songster. The 
traveler sometimes in the densest wilds is 
startled by what appears to be the measured 
tolling of a convent bell. It is the note of 





THE BELL-BIRD. 


the Uruponga or bell-bird. It can be heard 
at a distance of three or four miles and the 
resemblance to a bell at that distance is 
complete. This bird is perfectly white and 


about the size of a robin. 
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The white ibis, the blue heron, and the 
dancing crane, all attract the attention of 
traveler; but none of these curious winged 
denizens of the forests are more singular than 
the toucan. This grotesque specimen of 
ornithology, with its huge bill and goggle 





THE TOUCAN. 


eyes, appears like a melancholy Jacques or a 
spectacled German idealist, who has banished 
himself far from the haunts of men to specu- 
late on the miseries of human nature. The 
breast-feathers of this bird are of the most 
brilliant orange, chrome, and deep- rose 
colors, and whenever they can be obtained 
command a high price for use in ornamental 
feather-work. 

Unfortunately, however, there are less 
favored types of life in these wilds. The 
gigantic snakes of Brazil have been described 
in aformer number. Scarcely less repulsive 
are the lizards of all sizes and varieties. The 
largest is the iguana, which generally meas- 
ures about one foot in length, but frequently 
may be met with three feet and occasionally 
even five feet long. Although this creature 
is neither venemous nor malicious, he is ex- 
cessively disagreeable to any one of ordinary 
sensibility. The flesh is even eaten and es- 
teemed a great delicacy by Brazilian gour- 
mands, a very fair illustration of the old 
saw—de gustibus non disputandum est. YVol- 
umes might be, and must yet be, filled with 
descriptions of the wonders of interior Brazil, 
ere the natural history of the world is 
complete. 

The province of Minas-Geraes is nearer 
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the sea-board than the other two divisions 
mentioned. Its inhabitants are called Min- 
eiros, as those of San Paulo are called Pau- 
listas, and those of the Amazon region 
Amszonas. They have much of the same 
pride of birth as our Virginians, New York- 
ers, and Yankees. The capital of this prov- 
ince is Ouro Preto, at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
a fifteen days’ journey according to the cus- 
tumary style of traveling, on the backs of 
mules and horses. Good roads are very 
scarce, and the lack of them is the great 
drawback of the country, as its agricultural 
capacities are great. 

Iu the vicinity of a place called Serro 
Frio are the most celebrated diamond mines 
of the world. ‘The presence of this precious 
gem in Brazil was not known until 1730. 
Its discovery, like that of gold in California, 
was accidental. Sparking stones had been 
picked up by the natives and travelers, but 
in many cases thrown away as useless and 
without value. Eventually a few were car- 
ried to Portugal, and there pronounced to 
be gems of the first water. Government at 
once took possession of the district, and op- 
erated it as crown property. The original 
Portuguese officials who had no interest in 
the country except to make all they could 
out of it, not only employed their convicts 
in working the mines, but illegally and pi- 
ratically seized upon friendless foreigners 
and subjected them to a living death in the 
cheerless wilds, There is no romance nor 
opportunity for ambition on the part of 
those who dig the glittering jewels which 
subsequently shine in princely diadems. It 
is unceasing, hopeless toil. A guard is kept 
around the district, so that escape is impos- 
sible, and while at work the doomed crea- 
tures, both white and black, are watched by 
overseers with whip and pistol. During the 
dry season large quantities of the surface 
earth in the beds of ancient and now dry 
streams are collected in a suitable place for 
washing. During the wet season this is 
sifted by means of troughs of running wa- 
ter, the heaps of earth slowly and carefully 
examined for diamonds. Whienever a slave 
finds one he immediately holds up his hands 
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with the gem between his finger and thumb, 
for the slightest effort at concealment, if 
detected, would subject him to severe pun- 
ishment. For many years the profits arising 
from the diamond-fields of Brazil have been 
but a small factor in her national prosperity. 
The least important of her agricultural in- 
terests has far outstripped this uncertain 
business, which has done nothing towards 
the development and future welfare of the 
country. The most celebrated gem ever 
discovered in the Minas-Geraes mines is the 
“Star of the South,” one of the crown jew- 
els of the king of Portugal. It weighs two 
hundred and fifty-four carats, is the size of 
an English walnut, and its value is estimated 
at twenty-eight million dollars, which, it 
need hardly be stated, is entirely factitious. 

The Mineiros, who are engaged in farming 
and cattle-raising, are easy-going, good-na- 
tured, and hospitable, with little pretension 
to refinement. ‘They are, for the most part, 
content to pass their lives upon their estates. 
The provinces of Goyaz and Matto Grasso 
may be ranked together in the relation they 
bear to the other portions of the empire and 
the world. Both were originally settled by 
gold-hunters. ‘The lure of treasure led ad- 
venturers to bury themselves in the deep 
recesses of these interminable forests. Their 
search was successful. Their most eager 
avarice was satiated. Gold was so plentiful 
that for the first year every slave commonly 
returned three or four ounces a day. It lay 
upon the very surface of the ground. But - 
the thoughtless adventurers had made no pro- 
vision for supporting themselves in the wil- 
derness, and they discovered, when too late, 
that food was more precious than gold. A 
pound of gold could scarcely buy a bushel 
of corn, and in one instance a potind of gold 
was bartered for a pound of salt. The gold 
which they gathered was expended for pro- 
vision, but all was not enough, and many 
of them literally died of starvation. ‘The 
name Goyaz is derived from the Goyas, a 
tribe of Indians now nearly extinct. The 
name Matto Grasso signifies a dense forest, 
and in itself is no imperfect description of 
the vast territory to which it is applied. It 
contains over five hundred thousand square 
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THE ORGAN MOUNTAINS. 


miles, while its population does not exceed 


fifty thousand. Sixty or seventy different 
tribes of aborigines exist in the province in 


an entirely savage state. Besides its mount- 
ains and forests, Matto Grasso abounds in 
deep caverns and majestic waterfalls. Two 
of its caverns are quite noted. One of them 
has been called the Gruta das Ongas, from 
the great number of wild beasts that inhab- 
ited it. The other is called Gruta de In- 
ferno, or the Grotto of Hell, from its resem- 
blance to the fabled Avernus. 

The southern provinces of Brazil are more 
thickly settled and under a better state of 
cultivation. The natural route of the trav- 
eler, supposing him to start from Rio de 
Janeiro, would be directly west over the 
Organ Mountains, a range of granite hills 
which may be seen from the ocean and the 
bay. Formerly it was necessary to make 
the journey on horseback over a winding 
road, as illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving, and this method even now is fre- 
quently adopted by those who have leisure 
and inclination to pay closer attention to 
the scenery than can be obtained by flying 





glimpses from a car window. On the way 
up the mountains a troop of howling mon- 
keys may hold a noisy caucus over your 
head, or a flock of bright parrots glide 
swiftly over the tall and bending bamboos 
which sometimes shoot their slender stocks 
a hundred feet in length. From any of 
the elevated points of view the picture is 
one of extreme beauty. Mr. Fletcher, in 
“Brazil and the Brazilians,” describes the 
scene in May, the Brazilian Autumn, as 
follows: 

“Then the various species of the Laurus 
are blooming, and the atmosphere is loaded 
with the rich perfume of their tiny snow- 
white blossoms. The Cassis then put forth 
their millions of golden flowers, while at 
the same time huge trees whose native names 
would be unintelligible, are in full bloom, 
and joining rich purple to the brightest yel- 
low, present together with gorgeously clothed 
shrubs ‘flowers of more mingled hues than 
her [Iris’s] purpled scarf can show.’ From 
time to time a silk cotton tree shoots up its 
lofty hemispherical top covered with thou- 
sands of beautiful, large rose-colored blos- 
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soms, Which gratefully contrast with the 
masses of vivid green, purple, and yellow 
that clothe the surrounding trees. Floral 
treasures are heaped on every side. Wild 
vines twisted into most fantastic forms or 
hanging in graceful festoons, passion flowers, 
trumpet flowers, and fuchsias in their native 
glory, tree ferus whose elegance of form is 
only surpassed by the tall, gently curved 
palmito, which is the very embodiment of 
the line of beauty, orchids whose flowers 
are of as soft a tint as the blossom of the 
peach-tree, or as brilliant as red spikes of 
fire, curious and eccentric epiphytes draping 
naked rocks or the decaying branches of old 
forest monarchs, all form a scene enraptur- 
ing to the naturalist and bewildering with 
its richness to the uninitiated, who still ap- 
preciate the beauty and splendor of the 
hand divine. The overpowering sensation 
which one experiences when entering an ex- 
tensive conservatory filled with the choicest 
plants, exotics of the rarest description, and 
odor-laden flowers is that (multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold) which filled my mind as I gazed 
for the first time upon the landscape with 


its tiers of mountains robed in such drapery 
as described above; and yet there was such 
a feeling of liberty incompatible with the 
sensation expressed by the word ‘overpow- 
ering’ that it is impossible to define it.” 
The highest peak of the Organ Mountains 
is estimated at seven thousand five hundred 


feet. At choice spots on the lower parterres 
of these mountains are located the fazendas 
or Summer residences of wealthy citizens of 
the capital, who escape in these beautiful 
retreats the intense heat of the town. At 
Boa Vista and Constancia, two pleasant set- 
tlements, the range of the thermometer in 
Summer is between sixty and eighty de- 
grees. In these places nearly all the Euro- 
pean fruits and vegetables thrive, and, as at 
Madeira and Teneriffe, the apple and the 
orange, the pear and the banana, the vine 
and the coffee-plant may be seen growing 
side by side. The coffee plantations of these 
uplands are very valuable. Many of them 
are owned by Swiss and Frenchmen who 
came to Brazil at the invitation of Dom 
John VI, in 1820. 
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THE MINEIRO. 


In the first principal valley beyond the 
range of the Organ Mountains the traveler 
crosses the Parahyba River. This is a not 
large but exceedingly crooked stream, flow- 
ing in different parts of its course towards 
every point of the compass. Nevertheless 
as its principal direction lies nearly parallel 
to the trend of the ocean shore from Cape 
Frio southward its banks form the most 
practicable route for the grand trunk of the 
system of railways projected by the Brazil- 
ian Government. It is reached from the 
capital by the Dom Pedro II railway, which 
starts from thesouthern extremity of the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro, and proceeds directly up 
and over the steep and high maritime range 
of mountains. In its first section it trav- 
erses no less than sixteen different tnnnels, 
one of which is over half a mile in length. 
On reaching the Parahyba the right branch 
of the road extends north and east and 
forms a connection with another road de- 
signed to penetrate the province of Minas. 
The left branch following up the river in a 
south-westerly direction connects with the 
system of railways projected and partly 
built in the provinces San Paulo. The St. 
Paul’s branch, not yet fully completed, 
will lead not only through mountain passes 
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of the most extraordinary. sublimity but 
through a succession of stations known by 
names as euphonious to Brazilian ears as 
they are unpronounceable to foreigners. 
The following will serve as examples: Cax- 
oeiras, Guaratingueta, Lorena, Pindamon- 
hangaba, and Mogy das Cruzes. From the 
city of San Paulo a line of railroad extends 
westward to Sorocaba and the great iron 
works of Ypanema. Another passes north- 
ward to Jundiahy and Campinas, and points 
in a northerly direction to the valley of the 
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walls are very thick, and are capable of a 
handsome finish, as well as very durable, as 
some of them have stood one hundred years. 
The houses within the city are generally two 
stories high, and constructed with balconies, 
sometimes with and sometimes without lat- 
tices. These balconies are the favorite re- 
sorts of both ladies and gentlemen in the 
coolness of the morning and evening. The 
houses of Brazil, whether of earth or stone, 
are generally coated outside with plastering 
and: whitewashed. Their whiteness contrasts 


A GERMAN EMIGRANT’S CABIN AT DONNA FRANCISCA. 


Upper Paraguay, and ultimately to the prov- 
ince of Matto Grasso. 

The city of San Paulo, capital of the 
province of the same name, is situated be- 
tween two small streams upon an elevation 
of ground the surface of which is very un- 


Its streets are narrow and not laid 
out with regard to system or general regu- 
larity. Some of the buildings are con- 
structed of a mineral resembling in appear- 
ance old red sandstone; but the material 
in most general use for building purposes is 
the clayey soil, which being slightly moist- 
ened can be laid up into solid walls. These 


even. 





admirably with the red tiling of their roofs. 
In San Paulo the prevailing color is some- 
times varied with that of a straw yellow or 
a light pink. The suburbs and vicinity of 
San Paulo are remarkably pleasant, abound- 
ing in beautiful residences and gardens. 
The town is a rendezvous for the entire prov- 
ince. Many of the more wealthy planters 
have houses in the city, spending only a 
small portion of time on their estates, being 
here on hand to direct respecting the sale of 
their produce. One of the features of the 
city is the Botanical Gardens, a handsomely 
laid out park, filled with curiosities of the 
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COLONIA VERGUEIRKO, 


animal and vegetable kingdoms found in this 
and adjoining provinces. Another is the 
Academy of Laws, or University of San 
Paulo, which is the first literary institution 
in point of rank in the empire. This insti- 
tution was established by law in 1827, and 
has had in its most prosperous years as many 
as two hundred and fifty students. The av- 
erage is about one hundred in regular attend- 
ance. The regular course extends through 
five years, and the curriculum of study com- 
pares favorably with that of American in- 
stitutions, although deficient in scientific 
requirements. 

One of the most prominent families of the 
province of San Paulo as well as of the em- 
pire is that of the Vergueiros. Their coun- 
try residence is at Ybecaba, a correct picture 
of which, including the plantation buildings, 
is here given. On this plantation free labor 
is mainly employed in carrying on its vast 
operations, the workmen being brought from 
Germany and Switzerland under the imme- 
diate supervision of Sefior Vergueiro and his 
sons. The founder of this colony and estate 
was Nicolao de Pereira de Campos Vergueiro, 





a native of Portugal of noble descent. He 
arrived in Brazil before the king, Dom John 
VI. He was an educated man, by profession 
a lawyer, and naturally from his first settle- 
ment in San Paulo took an active part in 
politics, especially in the struggle for Bra- 
zilian independence. From the era of Bra- 
zilian liberty until his death in 1860 he was 
either a senator or a deputy. Although re- 
peatedly a minister of the empire, he inva- 
riably declined titles of nobility. His sons 
are worthy of their illustrious father, and 
have carried out and improved upon his 
colonial projects. They, four in number, 
were educated in Europe, which fact has not 
in the least impaired their Brazilian pa- 
triotism. 

The Vergueiro system of colonization is 
very simple. The proprietor furnishes each 
head of a family with a house and as many 
thousand coffee trees as he can attend to. 
He supplies all the provisions, clothing, and 
so forth, at wholesale prices. The colonist 
on his part agrees to attend faithfully to his 
allotted number of coffee trees, and not to 
leave without giving one year’s notice and 
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paying his indebtedness (if any exist) for 
passage-money advanced, in consideration of 
which he shares the profits and expenses of 
the yearly crop. The cottages provided are 
neat and comfortable, and the condition of 
the colonists far preferable in comparing it 
with the same class in the countries from 
which they came. There are over a thou- 
sand European workmen now upon the es- 
tate of Ybecaba. Sefior Luiz Vergueiro on 
being asked if it were mere philanthrophy 
which prompted the efforts to introduce free 
labor replied most promptly and decidedly, 
“We find the labor of a man who has a will 
of his own and interests at stake vastly 
more profitable than slave-labor.” 

Notwithstanding these seeming advan- 
tages, on the whole, this system as well as 
every other system of colonization thus far 
tried in Brazil has proved a failure. A few 
of the German colonists alone, by thrift and 
energy, have succeeded in permanently es- 
tablishing themselves, 

From the city of San Paulo to Santos, the 
sea-port of the province, is a distance of fifty 
miles. This is now traversed by a railroad 
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which was built at great expense, and ig 
justly considered a triumph of engineering 
skill. It follows the course of the Serra over 
severe grades and terrible chasms, being 
throughout its length a most picturesque 
route. This road is the second in importance 
in the country. The ascent of the Cubatao 
Mountains, over which it passes, is effected 
by means of four inclined planes, the service 
on which is performed by stationary engines 
and steel wire ropes. Besides these the line 
has other remarkable works of art, such as 
iron viaducts and tunnels through granitic 
rock. The opening of steam communication 
has greatly developed the resources of this : 
province, the revenue in 1874 showing an 
increase of six hundred thousand dollars 
over that of 1872, when it amounted to 
about one million dollars. This road pays 
slightly over ten per cent interest on the 
capital invested, which is a very favorable 
showing as compared with some of our own 
roads. Thus far English companies and 
English machinery have had the preference 
in Brazil; but American rolling stock is 
now being introduced successfully, and will 
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be exclusively used on the new line between 
San Paulo and Caxoeiras the point of connec- 
tion for Rio de Janeiro. 

Before leaving the province of San Paulo 
it should be stated that the American Pres- 
byterian Church, through its missionaries, 
has obtained a strong foothold for Protest- 
antism here. Both the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians have occupied the 
field. They have established stations in the 
capital, in Campinas and in various smaller 
places. The former have taken vigorous 
measures for the establishment of a theolog- 
ical seminary the city of San Paulo. Many 
of more intelligent Paulistas have for a long 
time past welcomed the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures among the people. The free 
circulation of the Word of God in the native 
language was commenced in that province 
by the Rev. Dr. Kidder as far back as 1835. 
By that important agency the way was pfe- 
pared for the reception of the practical teach- 
ings of the Gospel as a substitute for a 
merely ceremonial form of Christianity. 

The sea route from Rio de Janeiro to the 
southern provinces is not less interesting 
than that already described owing to the 
ports and harbors at which the coasting 
steamers make their stops. The first port 
after leaving the capital is San Sebastian, 
which is situated on an island twelve miles 
long, where “ perpetual verdure crowns cliff 
and crag and the valleys are covered with 
plantations of coffee and sugar, and the orange 
groves are prodigal of their golden fruit. 
The shore is steep and high, and well wooded 
promontories stand out with minute distinct- 
ness in the bright pure atmosphere.” The 
island of San Sebastian is only separated by 


a narrow strait from the main-land. Its’ 


sides are cut by silvery streams and cascades 
which dash into the briny water at their 
bases, in pleasant contrast to the dark green 
background of foliage. Santos, the next 
stopping place, is a commercial city of the 
fourth rank in the empire, and has a good 
harbor ; but beyond the fact of its being the 
sea-port of the province of San Paulo, as men- 
tioned above, it has no distinctive features. 
Paranagua, the next city en route to the 
south, deserves more mention. It is a place 








THE PEDDLER 


of about five thousand inhabitants, and is 
the port of the newest Brazilian province, 


Parana. “ Paranagua,’”’ says Mr. Fletcher, 
“was formerly a celebrated rendezvous for 
scoundrels of all nations engaged in the 
slave-trade, and when the British Govern- 
ment ordered its cruisers to make a vigor- 
ous demonstration on the Brazilian coast, 
the Cormorant, of the Royal Navy, steamed 
up the harbor, and cut out a whole nest of 
slavers. The fort was well situated near the 
bar, and H. B. M. Cormorant must pass that 
point. Afteraslight resistance before yield- 
ing their.vessels, the pirate captains and 
crews ran around by land to the fort and 
manned the guns, anxiously awaiting the 
Cormorant as she should proceed to sea drag- 
ging her trophies after her. Proudly she 
again plowed through the winding approach 
to the ocean. The guns of the fort were 
well pointed, but the Cormorant proved to 
be as much of a sagacious fox as a rapacious 
bird, for perceiving the trap laid for her she 
had placed the largest slaver between her- 
self (the man-of-war) and the fort. Bang! 
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went the cannon of the fortress; the balls 
touched not the bird of prey; but in the 
twinkling of an eye she slipped beyond the 
slaver, discharged the heavy guns from her 
bows, and in a short time silenced the bat- 
tery of the fort. As soon as the Cormorant 
reached the open sea, she scuttled the slavers. 
The result of this action was to hasten the 
collapse of o trafico, as the Brazilians called 
the slave-trade at Paranagua.” 

The province of Parana is noted for the 
production, preparation, and exportation of 
maté, a kind of herb, which with a different 
though very pleasing taste, is used in the 
same manner, and has some of the same quali- 
ties, as tea. Its use is universal in the pro- 
vince and is also very popular in other parts 
of the empire as well as in Chili.and Peru. 
It grows wild and has never been successfully 
‘cultivated. 

Next south of Parana the province of St. 
Catharine lies broadside along the coast. 
It is one of the smallest divisions of the em- 
pire. It is very fertile and its climate is 
exceedingly salubrious. The capital of this 


state and the island of St. Catharine, upon 
which it is located, are usually spoken of 
as one, although the proper baptismal name 
of the city is Nossa Senhora de Desterro, which 
may mean either “Our Lady of the Desert” 


or of “Banishment.” The city has a fair 
trade in exportation of coffee, raised in the 
province, which is of a superior quality. 
The island is mountainous and finely wooded, 
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and is celebrated for the beauty of its 
scenery. A visitor who has a realizing sense 
of the beautiful need have but little imagi- 
nation to compare some of the views in Santa 
Catharina to the far away Isles of the Blest, 
or even, the Garden of Eden. There, while 
the perfume of the orange blossoms and the 
jessamine, the sugar-cane and the coffee- 
plant pervade the atmosphere, he may watch 
the tall palm-tree tossing its plumed branches 
in the wind; with one hand he may pluck 
the fruit of the guava or the vanilla, and 
with the other shake the broad leaves of the 
banana; upon the bay in front of him he 
may watch the graceful canoes of the natives 
darting from point to point, or far beyond, 
out upon the blue expanse of the Atlantic, 
see some vessel sailing on her way, 
“ Where Traffic blows 
From lands of sun to lands of snows.” 

One of the curiosities of Santa Catharina is 
the manufacture of artificial flowers from 
beetles’ wings, fish scales, sea-shells and 
feathers. This is the principal occupation 
of the women, some of whom amass wealth 


in the traffic. The most beautiful specimens 
of this sort of handiwork are made out of the 
scales of a large fish. Their effect at night 
is very brilliant. Not only tropic fruits and 
flowers are here to be found in profusion, 
but the choicest horticultural productions of 
Europe can be cultivated in the open air, 
which is so salubrious that the island is often 
visited by invalids from colder countries, 
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The southernmost province of Brazil is 
Rio Grande do Sul. It is the seventh divi- 
sion of the empire in point of population, the 
tenth in area, and the fourth in commercial 
importance. It borders upon the republics 
of Uruguay and Paraguay and has a pleasant 
temperate climate, as it lies entirely below 
the tropic of Capricorn. On this account it 
is better adapted for European immigration 
than the regions nearer the Equator. The 
colony of San Leopoldo, which was founded 
in 1825 by the government, numbers a popu- 
lation of about eleven thousand souls. The 
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the dwellers on the banks of the Amazon. 
As they live mostly in the open air, and are 
constantly surrounded by animals, both 
sexes from their earliest years become so 
familiar with horses that the management 
of them eventually grows into a second na- 
ture. The cattle are practically wild, as no 
effort is made to restrain them until they are 
wanted for slaughter. They are then cap- 
tured by means of the lasso. For this pur- 
pose the horses are trained as well as the 
riders. The moment the lasso is thrown, 
the knowing animal turns and braces him- 


BRAZILIAN INDIANS SHOOTING TURTLES. 


chief business of the inhabitants of Rio 
Grande is raising cattle. Its vast plains are 
well adapted for this purpose, and from one 
million to two million head of cattle are an- 
nually slaughtered here for the sake princi- 
pally of their hides and horns, although a 
portion of the flesh is utilized in the form of 
jerked or sun-dried beef. The value of the 
hides, hair, and horns exported in 1874 was 
about twelve million dollars. The people 
of this province have some peculiarities 
owing to their style of life and surround- 
ings. They are more robust and active than 
their fellow countrymen of the tropics. 
They are also taller and less swarthy than 





self for the shock. The bull being ignorant 
of what is in store for him is thrown vio- 
lently to the ground. This infuriates the 
huge creature so that he charges his perse- 
cutor, vainly endeavoring to impale horse 


and rider upon his long horns. But he is 
again and again lassoed until he becomes 
perfectly submissive and is led to his execu- 
tion without further resistance. This kind 
of practice was not formerly confined to the 
campos of the interior. Before a regular 
abbatoir was located at a suitable distance 
from the city similar scenes frequently oc- 
curred in the principal streets of Rio de 
Janeiro. In consequence of the occasional 











escape of mad bulls from the droves which 
were brought for sale at the capital, horses, 
ready saddled, with lassos hanging at the 
pommels, were stationed at convenient 
places. Although accidents occasionally 
took place, the plan was more certain and 
less dangerous .than the promiscuous firing 
of revolvers, by thick-headed Irish police- 
men, which method has been pursued in 
New York City several times, resulting in 
the wounding of unoffending spectators, be- 
fore the ox could be killed. 

At the time of the first entry of the Por- 
tuguese into these regions they discovered, 
much to their amazement, the natives ready 
to give them battle on horseback. This 
tribe still retains the name (Guyacurus, In- 
dian cavalry) given to them at that time. 
Tt is not definitely known whence they ob- 
tained their horses, but the supposition is 
from the Spaniards on the Pacific coast, al- 
though it seems incredible that the very few 
horses brought over by the Spanish invaders 
could have multiplied sufficiently in the few 
intervening years to supply the natives to 
any great extent. 

It was on the Paraguayan border of the 
province of Rio Grande de Sul that the war 
of 1865-71, which is said to have been the 
chief cause of: the prematurely white hair 
of Dom Pedro IT, took place. The younger 
Lopez, a sanguinary and ambitious tyrant, 
was dictator of Paraguay. He found a pre- 
text for aggressive measures against Brazil 
in the intervention of that power for the pro- 
tection of its subjects in Uraguay, which was 
then torn by political factions. The dictator 
accordingly seized the Brazilian mail steamer 
on her way up the river Paraguay to Bra- 
zilian territory. He caused all the passen- 
gers, including several Brazilian officials of 
high rank, among them the president of the 
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province of Matto Grasso, to be thrown into 
prison. Immediately after he committed a 
series of high-handed outrages on Brazilian 
residents in violation of the laws of nations, 
and it was only in consequence of the de- 
termined action of the American minister 
that he could be induced to spare the Bra- 
zilian envoy. He sent his steamers up the 
Paraguay, bombarded and captured several 
towns and laid waste the plantations and 
property of an almost defenseless people. 
Tt was some time before Brazil was able to 
collect, equip, and move a force sufficient to 
resent these injuries, during which time 
Lopez, in addition to being a very bold man, 
became encouraged and inflated with sue- 
cess, and opposed such a vigorous resistance 
that it was not until five years later in 1870, 
that he was finally conquered and killed. 
The vast quantity of blood shed, and the treas- 
ures which were expended both, of which 
were entirely disproportionate to the impor- 
tance of the war, weighed very heavily on the 
mind of the peacefully inclined emperor of 
Brazil, who was forced into the conflict to 
protect his subjects. 

Tt can not be denied that the great draw- 
back to the prosperity of Brazil is the lack 
of an active and energetic population for so 
vast a territory. It has not yet appeared to 
Brazilian statesmen that the most extraor- 
dinary inducements should be held out to 
the right class of foreigners in order to de- 
velop the capacities of the country. On the 
contrary, the present regulations upon this 
subject tend rather to forbid than invite 
immigration. They are jealous, illiberal, 


and degrading. The only persons who can 
submit to them are the poor, ignorant, and 
too often vicious inhabitants of the Portu- 
guese islands, with the very few exceptions 
which have been noted. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE WINDS. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE WINDS. 


WINDS of God, that from his secret places 
He sends abroad o’er all the bounteous earth, 
What message do ye bring to us, his creatures, 
Of solemn menace or of joyous mirth ? 


O North-wind, blowing from the frozen mountains, 
Trumpet his dreaded justice to our ears; 

Touch in our hearts the sealed and hidden fountains 
Of trembling awe and penitential tears. 


O East-wind, laden with the sea’s wild sighing, 
Whisper of trials sent in merey down, 

Of bitter griefs and crushing wild affliction, 
Sent but to guide us to our heavenly crown. 


O West-wind, breathing peace and benediction, 
Whisper of heavenly patience, suffering long; 

Soften our hearts to bear his chastening meekly, 
Give us that weakness which alone is strong. 


O South-wind, blowing from the sun-bright tropics, 
Murmur his love, unending and profound; 

Love, which surrounds us with its wide protection, 
Love, which encircles all the earth around. 


O winds of God, unite your awful voices 
Into one wild, ecstatic symphony ; 

Praise him, ye winds, who binds you to his service, 
Praise him who rules your heavenly harmony. 





DUTY. 


TEACH a duty, yet I do it not, 
And therefore see no higher; but if done, 
My view is brighten’d, and another spot 
Seen on my moral sun. 


For, be the duty high as angel’s flight, 
Fulfill it, and a higher will arise, 
E’en from its ashes. Duty is infinite— 
Receding as the skies. 


And thus it is the purest most deplore 
Their want of purity. As fold by fold, 
In duties done, falls from their eyes, the more 
Of duty they behold. 


Were it not wisdom, then, to close our eyes 
On duties crowding only to appall? 
No; duty is our ladder to the skies, 
And, climbing not, we fall. 
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NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


THE BRITISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE name Africa, of Phenician origin, 

signifying ears of corn, comes to us 
through the Romans, who at first applied it 
only to Tripoli and Tunis, or the fertile and 
beautiful region about ancient Carthage. 
In early times, the coast south of Greece, 
now called Barca, was termed Libya; but at 
length the whole peninsula came to be des- 
ignated by the name which it now bears, 
Africa. But this northernmost coast of the 
great peninsula is only secondarily in respect 
to the public curiosity the Africa of the 
present day. Not until you have gotten 
well away from the Mediterranean, beyond 
the Great Desert, or far up the affluents of 
the Nile, have you reached the Africa that 
is now so much written and talked about, 
and which seems to have become the favorite 
range of adventurous travelers. But as we 
have now to write about South Africa and 
of British struggles and influence in and 
about Cape Colony, we shall, at a single 
stride, gain that interesting territory, and 


-leave the regions north of the Tropic of Cap- 


ricorn to the various savage tribes and the 
few feeble patches of civilization that skirt 
them. 

In the year 1486 the grand mountain 
which overlooks Cape Town and Table Bay 
was discovered by the Portuguese under 
Bartholomew Diaz. Owing to the terrific 
storms which he encountered in its neigh- 
borhood, he called the cape to the southward 
Tormentoso, a name which his sovereign 
changed subsequently to that of Cabo de 
Bona Esperanza, or Cape of Good Hope. 
Ten years afterwards, Vasco da Gama passed 
round the great southern promontory, and 
opened the maritime highway to the shores 
of India. In the reign of James I, of Eng- 
land, the East India Company took formal 
possession of the country, but made no at- 
tempt to found asettlement. In 1650 it was 
colonized by the Dutch, in whose hands it 
remained for nearly a century and a half, 
during which time the boers or farmers 
spread themselves far into the interior and 





became the permanent occupants of the 
country. In 1795 the dependency was 
wrested from the Dutch by the British, but 
was restored to them in 1802. Just four 
years afterwards, however, it was retaken 
by the English and permanently annexed 
to the empire. From this latter period it 
began to grow in importance, but more as a 
strong outpost of English interests which 
commanded the highway to India than as 
any great source of commercial wealth to the 
nation. The recent construction of the Suez 
Canal, however, has robbed the Cape of some 
of its importance, although the interest in 
maintaining it as a portion of the empire 
has not at all abated on the part of the Eng- 
lish, as is seen in the activity with which 
they prosecute the present Zulu war. 

British Caffraria, extending along the coast 
on the east of Cape Colony, comprises an 
area of four thousand square miles. At the 
close of the Caffre war of 1847 it was con- 
stituted a border territory between the Brit- 
ish settlements and the independent Caffres. 
Although the number of whites throughout 
its whole extent does not perhaps exceed 
sixty or seventy thousand, it contains many 
missionary settlements and schools, which 
exert a most benign influence upon the 
mixed population. Here the leading shades 
of English Protestantism, English Church- 
men, Independents and Wesleyans unite in 
the good work of teaching and preaching the 
Gospel to the natives. 

King William’s Town, the capital, is a 
place of some importance, with numerous 
public buildings. The great difficulty here, 
as throughout the whole of the settlements 
of the Cape, is the harmonizing of the in- 
vaded with the invader. The Boers and the 
Caffres regard the British as intruders, and — 
hence the uncertain support of the former 
and the bitter hostility of the latter. Ever 
since the appointment of the first governor, 
Gen. Craig, a Scotchman, in 1793, the Eng- 
lish have made fair endeavors to conciliate 
those conflicting elements ona Christian basis. 
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But the task has been one of no ordinary 
difficulty; for on the one side scowled the 
fierce and savage idolater, plunged in savage 
darkness, while on the other frowned the 
Dutch: colonist, the descendants of a proud 
and ancient enemy of England both by land 
and sea. ‘he same sentiments which then 
actuated those hostile elements influence 
them to-day; and probably Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who has just succeeded Lord 
Chelmsford in the command of the army at 
the Cape, will find an idea underlying the 
present struggle with the Zulus and misun- 
derstanding with the Boers more difficult to 
deal with than any thing that appears on 
the surface. Nor will the accomplishment 
of the task assigned to him be rendered 
more easy by the attitude assumed by Bishop 
Colenso, which is quite friendly to that as- 
sumed by Cetywayo, the Zulu chief, though 
this savage is not only faithless to his treaties 
but a monster of cruelty among his subjects. 
How the term Zulu, which means heaven 
or heaven-like, came to be applied to a peo- 
ple whose lives are spent in war and rapine 
is not easy to say, unless, indeed, it had 
been bestowed upon them in bitter irony. 

But notwithstanding all the obstacles that 
beset the English at the Cape and its adjoin- 
ing territories, and however unjustifiable 
may be their work of conquest and sujuga- 
tion, their schocls and missions are steadily 
and effectually undermining the ignorance, 
barbarity, and idolatry of the aborigines. 
The noble and praiseworthy efforts of the 
British Government in opposing and, where 
possible, destroying the slave-trade, through- 
out the whole peninsula north and south, 
have already borne fruit in South Africa, 
and are still presenting the most cheerful 
results. : 

Five years ago Colonol Gordon was ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir Samuel Baker at the 
court of the Viceroy of Egypt, and since 
that period hundreds of dealers and slave 
stations throughout the dominion of his 
highness have been swept away forever. 
This is noble work, and will tend toward the 
founding of a great Christian empire, whose 
glories shall yet illume the dark heart of 
the land. 
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The exertions of the English government 
agencies must, however, be still largely sup- 
plemented by commercial and religious in- 
fluences before the many-headed monster can 
be finally destroyed. 

Cape Colony embraces the whole of that 
vast tract of country which lies between the 
south coast and the Gariep or Orange River 
on the north and north-east. It takes its 
name from the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
now governed by Sir Bartle Frere, as civil 
ruler, while in reality by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, who is at the head of the military au- 
thorities. It contains an area of about three 
hundred thousand square miles; but a 
great portion of it is uninhabited or only 
sparsely occupied by Dutch Boers and na- 
tive tribes, or by herds of cattle and wild 
animals. High plains and lofty mountains 
clothed with what at times appears sudden 
and spontaneous vegetation characterize the 
interior. Here, after heavy rains, there is 
an abundance of pasturage ; but soon, under 
the devouring rays of a vertical sun, 
all becomes again sterile, dark and bare. 
The disadvantages of the climate, away 
from the coast line, are torrents of rain at 
uncertain intervals, with protracted inter- 
vening droughts that are not only destrue- 
tive to vegetable but also to animal life. 
Yet, wherever a settlement is to be found 
amid those wild uncertain regions, the En- 
glish missionary is to be met, side by side 
with his American brother, endeavoring to 
elevate the inhabitants, whether Boers or 
aborigines, and encountering for the love of 
humanity and the cause of Gospel truth all 
forms and degrees of difficulties, dangers, 
and privations. 

The colony consists of two divisions, the 
western and eastern, which are subdivided 
into electora! districts, these again being 
made up of fiscal and magisterial sections. 
It has a representative constitution under a 
governor appointed by the British crown, 
and a lieutenant-governor for the eastern 
division. The chief towns of the western 
division are Cape Town, Stellenbosch, and 
George Town, and of the eastern division, 
Graham’s Town, Uitenhage, and Port Eliza- 
beth. The total population, including Brit- 
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ish Caffraria, is upwards of three hundred 
thousand, one-third of whom are English, 
Germans, and Boers (or Boors) ; the remain- 
ing two-thirds consisting of native tribes— 
Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffres, together 
with Malays and negroes. The difficulty of 
governing or dealing with a mass so hetero- 
geneous is obvious; and were it not that the 
native tribes have always been jealous of 
each other or at war among themselves, the 
task would have been almost impossible. 
Cape Town, the capital, is thirty miles 
north of the promontory from which it takes 
its name. It stands on the southern shore 
of Table Bay and at the foot of Table Mount- 
ain, a huge tabular rock 3,760 feet high, 
which, before the coming on of a storm, usu- 
ally wears a white mist, commonly called 
the “Table-cloth.” The town is well forti- 
fied and regularly built; the streets cross 
each other at right angles, and many of 
them are shaded with rows of trees. It pos- 
sesses some fine government buildings, five 
or six banks, a college, a museum, a public 
library, an astronomical observatory, and a 
botanic garden and several fine churches. 


Its streets are lighted with gas. 
tion numbers about thirty thousand, one- 
third of whom are blacks. 
the center of an active trade in all the prod- 
ucts of the colony, and is still increasing in 


Its popula- 


Tt has become 


every relation. Stellenbosch, which is situ- 
ated twenty-five miles to the east, has a pop- 
ulation of between four and five thousand, 
and is the seat of an important Wesleyan 
Methodist mission. George Town,. which 
stands still farther to the east, and which is 
called by the natives Naango, was once a 
place of great importance, as the principal 
slave-market of the district. It has, how- 
ever, fallen into decay, and has now but a 
mere handful of inhabitants. 

Graham Town, the capital of the eastern 
division, six hundred miles east of Cape 
Town has a population of upward of six 
thousand, almost wholly British. Port Eliz- 
abeth, or Algoa Bay, ninety miles distant, 
is its principal shipping port. This latter 
place is a thriving town with upwards of 
five thousand inhabitants, who do a brisk 
business in corn, wine, hides, ivory, fruit, 
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and wool—these being the most important 
exports of the colony. Uitenhage, the cap- 
ital of the district, is a flourishing place of 
between five and six thousand people. It is 
situated on a large and well-watered plain, 
twenty miles from Port Elizabeth, and five 
hundred from Cape Town. All these towns 
or centers possess excellent schools, and some 
of them handsome churches, and present 
the evidences of a Christian civilization. 
Natal, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, 
and extending inland a hundred miles, was 
made a British settlement by private enter. 
prise in 1824, but was proclaimed a British 
colony in 1843. It contains an area of 
twenty-five thousand square miles, and is a 
dependency of the Cape, under a lieutenant 
governor. It possesses great natural. re- 
sources, having abundance of wood and 
water, coal and iron, and a soil and a eli- 
mate adapted to the cultivation of coffee, 
indigo, sugar-cane, cotton, arrow-root, the 
pine-apple, and all the cerenls. It has a 
large population of Zulus, British and Dutch, 
the Zulus being in the majority as to num- 
bers, but of course without much social or 
political influence. It forms a diocese of a 
colonial bishop of the Church of England, 
the incumbent at present being the cele- 
brated (or notorious) Dr. Colenso. Ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses were formerly found 
here in great numbers, but they have re- 
tired to the interior. The alligator, the boa, 
and various other large serpents are still nu- 
merous among the valleys and in the rivers, 
although they are steadily becoming more 
scarce. Pieter-Maritzburg, near the center of 
the province, is the seat of government; and 
D’Urban, or Port Natal, on a fine bay, is 
the shipping-port. The name Natal was 
given to the coast by Vasco da Gama, be- 
cause of his having discovered it on Christ- 
mas day or the festival of the nativity. 
North-east of Cape Colony, and west of 
Natal, there is a large but not very clearly 
defined region called’ the Orange River Sov- 
ereignty, or Orange Free State. It is chiefly 
inhabited by the Bechuana tribes, who live 
in rude villages and whose principal occu- 
pation is the robbery among themselves of 
the large herds of. cattle that they some- 
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times own. The Dutch Boers, who are 
scarcely less rapacious, and who have emi- 
grated beyond colonial limits, rule them 
with a strong hand, and have opposed the 
missionaries who sought to open up this re- 
gion to the light of the Gospel. Living- 
stone’s station previous to his great tour was 
devastated by them, and had he been pres- 
ent at the time, his life would, doubtless, 
have been sacrificed. The chief town of 
this territory is Bloemfontein, one hundred 
and fifty miles north-west of Colesberg, on 
a tributary of the Madder River. It is a 
place of no great magnitude or importance, 
although it sells annually a considerable 
amount of wool, hides, and ivory. It has, 
of course, long been an object of missionary 
work, or rather a center of it; but under 
such disheartening circumstances nothing 
but the most indomitable courage and per- 
severance could have made even the slight- 
est impression upon a region so filled with 
rapine and savage superstitions. The ex- 
tensive district north of the Vaal River also 
is inhabited by emigrant Dutch Boers. 
Some years ago this large tract was acknowl- 


edged an independent state by the British 
Government, under the name of the Trans- 


Vaal Republic. The unfriendly influence 
of the Boers of this halfbarbarous though 
sturdy settlement is felt most sensibly by 
the British in their present struggle with 
the Zulus. The Boers, it is feared, are not 
to be trusted, and hence arises one of the 
chief difficulties of solving this South Af- 
rican question. The Zulus are numerous 
and brave, and, as the world now knows, 
possessed of no mean warlike skill. Though 
certain at length to be conquered, and civil- 
ized and Christianized they must ultimately 
bow their stubborn necks also, the con- 
summation of an event so desirable may be 
postponed for yet a long period, should they, 
aided by the Boers, continue to embarrass 
the English government of the Cape. The 
chief town of this republic is Potchefstroom, 
and although it is not under British rule, 
there is yet a lurking suspicion on the part 
of the inhabitants as well as on that of the 
whole population of the state, that it may 
possibly be so at no distant day. In fact, the 
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influence of the colony of the Cape is felt 
throughout the whole of South Africa, 
and although that influence may not be all 
that it should be in every relation, it is but 
just to say that it is mainly Christian and 
humanizing. It is characterized by prog- 
ress wherever it is felt sensibly by the na- 
tives or the more reasonable portion f the 
Boers. In its path schools and missions 
spring up, the social circle becomes more 
humane, clearly defined, and imbued with 
some sense of law and justice. Industry 
and the arts of peace are its companions, as 
far as they may be under the circumstances. 
And although far from free from great evils, 
it is vet bearing noble fruit. That much of 
this success is to be attributed to the help- 
ing hand and missionary spirit of the parent 
state, England herself, is true; and true 
also, that this Gospel and humanizing effort 
is largely supplemented by American mis- 
sionaries. 

But notwithstanding all this laudable exer- 
tion and the numerous agents that are at work 
in the interests of Christian civilization, the 
African, on various parts of the coast along 
the whole peninsula, is still in a low mental 
condition. Wherever the Arabs and Moors 
have settled, there has, however, been some 
improvement, although the image worship 
of the negro has been only supplanted by 
Islamism. But then this again must disap- 
pear before the incessant efforts of the colo- 
nies and missionary stations of England and 
the United States. 

Africa is still the great hunting ground of 
the world, and it still abounds with large 
game. Although they haunt the borders 
less frequently and numerously now than 
formerly, yet the lion, tiger, leopard, hy- 
ena, panther, elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, zebra, camel, giraffe, orang-outang, 
the monkey, and the crocodile are to be found 
throughout the whole peninsula. The lion 
hunts his prey from Algiers to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from Morocco to the Nile, 
to the terror of the sparse population scat- 
tered on the verge of the absolute desert. 
His roar appalls the bushman, the boer, the 
negro, and the caffre alike, and sometimes 
even paralyzes the nerves of the white 
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hunter. Africa, as a whole, is, in fact, the 
home of wild and terrible animals, fierce 
reptiles, and dangerous insects of almost 
every description; but, above all, of man in 
his darkest and most unregenerate state, 
where even the highest civilization, outside 
the borders of Christianity, is tinged with 
blood and the deepest superstition, and 
where the cannibal still holds his fetich car- 
nival and revolting feast. 

It is not difficult to account for the origin 
of the present war between the Zulus and 
the British in South Africa. In 1683 after 
various previous expeditions on the part of 
the Dutch, English, and Portuguese, to as- 
certain the nature and capabilities of the 
country, an English ship was wrecked on 
the coast, and the crew, in the face of dan- 
gers and obstacles the most appalling, made 
their way to the Cape, remarking on their 
way that the natural fertility of the country 
was such as to induce laziness on the part of 
the natives. These adventurers established 
themselves at the Cape, and hence the Brit- 
ish colony of to-day. In Natal the natives 
are Zulus, and it is to this fact, possibly, 


that the recent friendly utterances of Bishop 
Colenso may be traced. The savage rulers 
of Zululand, from the earliest period, had 
been merciless oppressors of their subjects. 
In 1828 the terrible Chaka was murdered by 
his brother Dingaan, who seized his throne, 
if such it may be called, and made war upon 


the Dutch settlers in Natal. He also was a 
monster of cruelty, and was in turn de- 
throned by his brother Umpande, who, call- 
ing to his aid the Dutch farmers, forced the 
tyrant to flee to the Amaswazi country north 
of Zululand, where he soon fell a victim to 
the suspicions of the inhabitants who had 
already suffered from his treacherous inva- 
sions and forays. The English of the Cape 
having sustained Umpande, at once pro- 
claimed him King of the Zulus, and received 
as their indemnity thirty-six thousand head 
of cattle; the colony of Natal being ceded to 
the Buers. A short period after this the 
British crown claimed Natal, because of the 
emigrants being subjects of Great Britain. 
The Dutch complained loudly but unavail- 
ingly, and disputed the right of the English to 
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interfere with the new republic. Next the 
logic of arms was appealed to, and after sey- 
eral engagements between the English troops 
and the Dutch farmers, the former took 
possession of Natal in 1842. 

Under British protection the natives of 
Natal have become prosperous in flocks and 
herds and in the number of their wives. The 
population has increased greatly of late 
years, for the Zulu king’s subjects were 
constantly flying to the English settlement 
to escape his fearful cruelties and exactions. 
It had been long felt that the evil eye of 
Zululand had been jealously regarding the 
progress of the British, and that some oppor- 
tunity was all the time being sought that 
might afford even the shadow of a pretense 
for invading Natal, notwithstanding that 
the British authority there had been most 
conciliatory toward the Zulu power. Only 
during the overflow of the Tugela River, in 
the rainy season, were the people of Natal 
at all secure from raids; and something had 
to be done to put an end to the dangers 
that so constantly menaced them. 

Umpande died in 1873 and was succeeded 
by his son Cetywayo, the reigning king of 
Zululand. On ascending the throne, this 
conceited savage, considering it politic to cul- 
tivate more amicable relations between his 
people and the British, signified his desire 
that the Queen of England should come out 
from Europe for the purpose of crowning 
him in his wild dominions. After some ab- 
surd messages and propositions, it was inti- 
mated to him that upon certain conditions 
he could be crowned by the representative 
of her majesty. One of these conditions was 
that he should make no more raids into 
Natal or any other country on its confines. 
All agreements being arranged and ratified 
under oath, Sir T. Shepstone, who was to 
represent the queen, marched forth with 
some soldiers in all the pomp of bright uni- 
forms, and the glory of horses, wagons, brass 
bands, heavy guns, and an enormous arm- 
chair in which to crown the expectant mon- 
arch. The royal mantle, which was of scar- 
let, was bedizened, to intensity, with gold 
lace and showy ornaments, and the diadem, 
which was to encircle the brow of the 
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swarthy potentate, was equally flashy and 
attractive. Both were made by a regimental 
tailor; but uncouth as the formidable Zulu 
was, they did not seem to fascinate him very 
strongly. His subjects, however, appeared 
deeply impressed with the ceremony and its 
adjuncts, for no sooner had the blare of 
trumpets and the thunder of guns and of 
brass bands burst upon their ears than they 
' turned to flee, believing that they had been 
betrayed by the British, and that the tumult 
was but the prelude to a general massacre. 
Their fears, however, were soon allayed by 
the British representative, and Cetywayo 
was crowned King of Zululand. 

But the confidence that inspired the Eng- 
lish upon the occasion seemed quite in keep- 
ing with that evinced by the Zulus; for 
when a number of horses began to fight in 
the night, a belief at once seized upon them 
that the Zulus had concocted the scheme of 
the coronation for the purpose of wholesale 
murder, and the plunder and capture of 
Natal. This sudden surmise was aroused 
by the fickleness displayed by Cetywayo in 
changing, more than once, the time and 


place for the coronation, drawing them, as 
they fancied, down from the highlands into 
the lowlands where he was supposed to have 


them at some advantage. But in this they 
were mistaken, and weré finally constrained 
to accept the explanation of the monarch 
himself; namely, that his thousand wives 
were “too fat to walk up the mountain,” 
and that he was constrained to ask that the 
ceremony should be performed at a point, 
where they could witness it without incon- 
venience to themselves. 

Among the promises made by Cetywayo 
was one thathe would institute trial by jury, 
and banish all the “ witch smelling doctors,” 
upon whose wild and superstitious denun- 
ciations the lives of thousands had already 
been sacrificed. These monsters of cruelty 
and of the most blood-thirsty fanaticism 
were continually inciting the king to horri- 
ble atrocities, under the pretense that such 
and such persons were unfriendly to his 
rule, and were demons capable of transform- 
ing themselves into cats, serpents, and liz- 
ards, etc., and that his safety lay in their 


: 
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instant destruction. The ear of the savage 
being ever open to such absurd and hideous 
insinuations, his hands were imbrued con- 
tinually in human blood, while scarce a 
soul in his realms had a single day’s secure 
lease of life. 

But notwithstanding his oaths and treaties 
the moment the English had turned their 
back, he still pursued the terrible policy 
which had for so far characterized his rule, 
and not only so, but gave to those “ witch 
smellers”” more power than ever. ‘The Eng- 
lish governor remonstrated, reminding the 
incorrigible Zulu of these oaths and treaties, 
but all to no purpose. Blood still flowed 
and the most revolting scenes were enacted 
over and over again. The promise solemnly 
made that none of his subjects should be put 
to death unless condemned by a jury, was 
utterly repudiated; and when the question 
was pressed upon him by Sir Bartle Frere a 
short time ago, he returned «an offensive 
answer, and winked at a raid that had been 
made into Natal by his commander in chief, 
Usirajo, who plundered some of the farmers 
and the natives. Reparation was sought, 
and a fine of six hundred head of cattle im- 
posed. In addition the surrender of Usirajo 
into the hands of the British was demanded. 
Forty days’ grace was asked to make up the 
cattle, while Cetywayo averred that he 
could not surrender Usirajo as he had al- 
ready killed him. The forty days were 
granted, but were permitted by the Zulus 
to expire without an effort having been 
made to raise the fine. In fact, the Zulu 
king had asked the time in bad faith, and 
for the simple purpose of making ready for 
a struggle that he not only provoked but 
courted. The result was the marching of a 
British force into Zululand, whose first 
encounter with the enemy and the terrible 
reverse it suffered are only too well known. 

It had become manifest to Sir Bartle Frere 
that in Natal there were between twenty 
and thirty thousand farmers and planters, 
with ten times as many peaceful and de- 
fenseless natives, and that they were at the 
mercy of a faithless and cruel tyrant liable 
to descend upon them at any moment, with. 
a host of barbarians, strangers to human 
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sympathy, and whose vocation was rapine 
and murder, consequently he must see these 
loyal and industrious colonists and natives 
fall into the clutches of the Zulus, or cur- 
tail the power of their terrible and wary 
enemy. Impressed with this belief, he asked 
Cetywayo, after the last raid, to disband his 
army and permit his soldiers to marry, so 
that Natal might have peace, and its inhabit- 
ants enjoy in security the fruits of their 
labors. But the request was unheeded, and 
the breach between the British and the Zu- 
lus rendered still wider. Only two years 
ago Cetywayo denounced and insulted the 
English missionaries, and ordered them to 
leave his dominions. Of course, they had 
no option but to obey the command, as the 
slightest resistance would have involved their 
instant death, They fled consequently, but 
not before some of their converts were mur- 
dered, the rest barely escaping with their 
lives. It is related of him also that not long 
ago he sent out an order that all his military 
kraals should be rebuilt at once; but find- 
ing that there was some delay as to their re- 
construction, he made inquiries as to the 
cause, when he was informed that a number 
of the workmen had fallen sick. Upon this 
information, he, as it is alleged, ordered his 
soldiers to march through the land and put 
every soul they found sick or ailing to the 
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sword. Some natives who had fled for safety 
to Natal state that he had put a thousand 
young girls to death last year, because 
they refused to marry the old men he 
had chosen for them. He will not permit 
young men to marry in his dominions, 
They must first serve in the army, and when 
they have proved themselves brave and faith- 
ful soldiers, according to his standard, he 
gives them wives, taking care first to select 
for himself the most comely maidens in the 
land. 

However protracted or complicated the 
present struggle may become, there can be 
no doubt as to the final result. The ap- 
pointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley to the 
command of the army at the Cape, and the 
tone and temper of the English Government 
and colonists are not to be mistaken. Cety- 
wayo must be brought to a sense of his duty 
towards Christian civilization and the liberal 
sentiments of the age. In the face of the 
civilization of the age, he must not be per- 
mitted to wallow in human blood and com- 
mit the most revolting crimes with im- 
punity. He must not be allowed to murder 
our missionaries or to retard human pro- 
gress, and the sooner he is deprived, totally, 
of the power of doing the one or the other 
the better it will be for Africa, North and 
South, and for the world at large. 





N the British Museum are nineteen cata- 

logued copies in manuscript of a four- 
teenth century volume, entitled “The Voi- 
age and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, 
Kt., which Treateth of the Way to Hieru- 
salem; And of Marvayles of Inde, with 
other Ilands and Countryes.” 

The manuscripts of this quaint volume, 
dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, are said to be more numerous than 
those of any other book except the Holy 
Scriptures. It was first written in Latin by 
the author, who did not travel to write a 
book, but wrote a book because he had trav- 
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eled, and desired to tell the world the “ mar- 
vayles” he had seen, as also for “ solace in 
his wretched rest,” to which after thirty-four 
years of wandering, he is forced against his 
will by the pangs of gout and other ailments. 
It was translated from Latin into French, 
and from French into English; and was one 
of the earliest volumes put into print. 

The wood-cuts from the edition of 1726 
are the funniest things imaginable; and the 
book itself is a very curious one, being & 
strange mixture of truth and fiction, religious 
enthusiasm and Arabian Nights’ Tales. It 
can only be properly understood by the help 
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of some aquaintance with the history and 
motives of the author, and the times in which 
he lived. 
Five hundred and fifty years ago English 
literature had no existence. Chaucer, 
“ Who first enriched our English with his rhymes, 
And was the first of ours that ever broke 
Into the Muse’s treasures, and first spoke 
In mighty numbers, delving in the mine 
Of perfect knowledge,” 
was not born, or was at best but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the mellowed poet of sixty 
who dreamed the “Canterbury Tales;” and 
before his times the most startling and ex- 
travagant fictions formed the basis of the 
scanty literature demanded by public taste. 
The East was the region of romance, hazy 
and unreal by reason of distance, and circled 
with a halo of reverential interest through 
the Crusades, so that the wildest fancies and 
the most grotesque imaginings centered round 
it. Alexander was usually the hero of these 
Eastern extravaganzas; and the current 
fables concerning his progress through India 
were the foundation of all succeeding ro- 
mance. “ As early as the beginning of the 


third century Julius Africanus had told the 
story of Mectanebus, the Egyptian king, 
the pretended father of the Macedonian 
monarch, which forms a leading feature in 
modern performances, even down to the 


Platt-Deutsch Volksbuch. Not long after 
we find the conqueror’s miraculous achieve- 
ments molded into an epic poem in twenty- 
four books by the poet Arrian.” They were 
also the subject of a Latin epic, and were 
likewise celebrated in German. 

But to Spain belongs the honor of the 
oldest and best specimen in any modern lan- 
guage, a wondrous epic, probably written in 
the thirteenth centnry. This is a very thor- 
ough performance, and treats of the birth, 
life, conquests, and death of Alexander— 
“carries him in the talons of a griffin through 
the air, and spreads out the world beneath 
him as in a map or picture, which it likens 
to the body of a colossus; Asia being the 
trunk, Europe and Africa the feet, the holy 
cross the arms, and the sun and moon the 
eyes; it takes its hero to the antipodes and 
the land of darkness, and shows him all the 
wonders of enchantment. He is, moreover, 
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in the true Arabian taste a philosopher, con- 
juror, and necromancer. The hidden secrets 
of nature and art are open to him; astron- 
omy, mineralogy, botany, and alchemy are 
his familiars, and a system of zodlogy for 
the Middle Ages might be compiled from the 
minute description it contains of foreign 
animals. Apelles, the painter, is a conspic- 
uous character; and all this is combined 
with a most singular jumble of heathen and 
Christian my thology—one instance of which 
is the assertion that the mother of Achilles 
retreated to a convent of Benedictine nuns.” 

Upon such literary food as this was Eu- 
rope of the Middle Ages fed; and the more 
marvelous the narrative the more popular it 
became. ‘Truth and fiction in regard to for- 
eign countries were not easily separated; 
and even “the mighty tome of Pliny, that 
awful repository of all the errors of antiq- 
uity, and other writers of equal name, detail 
prodigies and legends, and so do the Fa- 
thers.” 

Well born and highly educated, being 
“given to thestudy of learning from his child- 
hood,” Mandeville applied himself to the 
“Art of Physicke,” but “he was ravished 
with a mightie desire to see the greater parts 
of the World, as Asia and Africa.” This 
craving would not be appeased; and at the 
age of twenty-two he set forth by himself, 
an independent gentleman of elegant leisure, 
to undertake a task that was then only less 
solemn than leaving the world altogether. 
Now a period of three years will suffice to 
explore the habitable globe—then it took a 
life-time. The traveler had to contend, too, 
not only with the real dangers and obstacles 
of the undertaking, but with those number- 
less chimeras and fabulous monsters that 
abounded in ancient lore, and transformed 
all distant countries into regions of diabol- 
ical enchantment. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
courage and enterprise of the young physi- 
cian, who “on the day of St. Michael, in 
the year of our Lord 1322, passed the sea, 
and went the way to Hierusalem and to 
behold the marvayles of Inde,” were noth- 
ing less than sublime. He was the first 
British traveler who had embarked upon 
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this formidable undertaking; the Italian 
merchant, Marco Polo, had preceded him in 
the field, but his motive was to buy and sell 
and get gain; he was not, like Sir John, 
“ravished with a mightie desire to see the 
greater parts of the world, and chiefly ‘the 
londe beyond the see,’ which men call ‘the 
Londe of Promyssioun, or of Behest,— 
the Holy Land, 


“Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


Thirty-four years, the best years of his 
life, were spent in these wanderings, “at a 
period when Europe could hardly boast of 
three leisurely wayfarers stealing over the 
face of the universe; when the Orient still 
remained but a land of Faery, and the map 
of the world was yet unfinished.” He re- 
turned to find, what Rip Van Winkle expe- 
rienced so long afterward, that the world he 
had well-nigh forgotten had long forgotten 
him—his nearest friends being unable to rec- 
ognizehim. But the mighty desire which had 
ravished him to see the greater parts of the 
. world was not yet satiated; and he mourns 
that pain and infirmity “defined the end of 
my labor, against my will, God knoweth.” 

What more natural than for the disabled 
traveler to live in those memories of which 
he had such a goodly store, and finally to 
bring them forth for the benefit of those 
who had not enjoyed his privileges? He 
kept no journal or note-book—things were 
recalled as they occurred to him; and most 
careful was he to preface what he had not 
actually seen with the words, “men seyn.” 
Ctesias, a Persian physician, who wrote over 
two thousand years ago, gave many fabulous 
accounts of India, and Mandeville has been 
accused of following in his footsteps; he 
only repeated them, however, with the hon- 
est reservation quoted above. 

But we will let the brave knight and 
courtly gentleman speak for himself and 
give an account of the motives that led him 
to transcribe his world-renowned book. 
With great humility he makes the simple 
statement: 


“ And for als moche as it is longe tyme 
passed, that ther was no generalle Passage 
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ne Vyage over the See; and many men de 
siren for to here speke of the Holy Lond, 
and han thereof gret Solace and Comfort; 1, 
John Maundevylle, Knyght, alle be it I be 
not worthi, that was born in Englond, in 
the Town of Seynt Albones, passed the See, 
in the Yeer of our Lord Jesu Crist MOCC- 
XXII, in the Day of Seynt Michelle; and 
hidre to hove been longe tyme over the See, 
and hove seyn and gon thorghe manye dy- 
verse Londes and many Provynces and King- 
domes and Isles, and hove passed thorghe 
Tartarye, Pereye, Eunonye, the litylle and 
the grete; thorghe Libye Caldee, and a gret 
partie of Ethiope; thorghe Amazoyne, Inde, 
the lasse and the more, a gret partie; and 
thorghe out many othere Tles that ben 
abouten Inde; where dwellen many dyverse 
Folkes, and of dyverse Maneres and Lawes, 
and of dyverse Schappes of men. Of which 
Londes and Iles I schalle speke more pleynly 
hereaftre. And I schalle devise you sum 
partie of thinges that there ben, whose time 
schalle ben, aftre it may best come to my 
mynde; and specyally for hem that wylle 
and are in purpos for to visite the Holy Citee 
of Jerusalem and the holy Places that are 
thereabouts. And I schalle telle the Weye 
that thei schulle holden thidre. For I hove 
often tymes passed and ryden the way with 
gode Companye of many Londes. God be 
thanked.” 

Sir John says that when a child he heard 
of one who traveled around the globe; and 
the desire to emulate this marvelous enter- 
prise was probably the impetus that led 
to his own achievements. The earlier ad: 
venturer may have been Marco Polo, ora 
missionary dispatched by the pope in 1230 
to christianize the khan of Tartary. His 
steps were bent first to the land that is the 
“Lady and Sovereign of all othere Londes;” 
and the opening chapter of his book is 
quaintly headed, “ To teache you the Weye 
out of England to Constantinople.” 

This he calls “a fulle fayr Cyter;” and 
after a short description of the Church 
of St Sophia, the Holy Cross receives his 
reverentia! attention. He is indignant that 
some men should think or believe that half 
“the cross that Christ was done on” is in 
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Cyprus in an abbey of monks that men call 
the Hill of the Holy Cross; and declares 
that it is not so, for the cross in Cyprus is 
the cross on which the good thief was hung. 
But as all men do not know this it is evilly 
done; because “for profit of the offering 
they say that it is the cross of our Lord 
Jesu Christ.” 

From Constantinople our traveler starts 
for Egypt on his way to Jerusalem, passing 
the Isle of Lango where “the Lady of the 
Lond” has been transformed by Diana intoa 
fearful dragon, the terror of every one who 
approaches her. But Mandeville is careful 
to say, “I have not seen hire,” and he pro- 
ceeds to tell the legend as though it were 
all true; while the illustration leaves the 
reader in painful doubt as to whether the 
daring knight ever appeared who was to re- 
store the afflicted lady to her rightful shape 
with a kiss upon those dreadful lips. 

“The Foul that is clept Fenix” is dis- 
coursed of in connection with Heliopolis 
and the Temple of the Sun, and somewhere 
in that region are found apples of paradise, 
which, though cut in ever so many pieces, 
lenthwise or otherwise, always show in the 
middle of every piece the figure of the holy 
cross. But these wonderful apples will not 
keep sound more than eight days after they 
are gathered, for which convenient reason 
they can not be carried to far countries. 

Arrived at Jerusalem, our traveler devoutly 
makes his first pilgrimage to the Chureh 
of the Holy Sepulcher and devotes several 
pages of his work to a description of the 
sights and marvels in and about this Chris- 
tian Mecca. To read of these familiar things 
many of them just as they are now, seems to 
bridge over the five hundred years between 
the old-time knight and ourselves, and give 
an air of reality to the book in spite of its 
romances and “ mervayles.” The author’s 
theory that Jerusalem is in the middle of 
the earth, because the philosophers say 
“The vertue of thinges is in the myddes,” he 
proves by the assertion that when he struck 
his staff in the ground exactly at noon, it 
cast no shadow. 

A striking illustration in connection with 
the Holy City is an unpleasant wood-cut of 
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Judas Iscariot hanging from a tree, and the 
Devil in shape of a hideous monster clutch- 
ing his soul. 

, The knight’s experience was a varied one, 
as his virtues and learning seem to have pro- 
cured for him unusual privileges. The sul- 
tan of Egypt was his firm friend, ané he 
“duelled with him as Soudyour in his 
Werres a gret while.” This potentate even 
went the length of offering him a province 
and “a gret prince’s daughter” in marriage 
if he would renounce Christianity for Mo- 
hammedanism; but Sir John not only de- 
clined the temptation, but managed to do it 
in such a manner as to retain the good will 
of his powerful friend who sent him on his 
travels through his own dominions under 
the valuable protection of the sultan’s great 
seal. 

He also served as a soldier for fifteen 
months under the khan of Cathay, and his 
descriptions of that potentate’s court and 
manner of life are exceedingly graphic and 
entertaining. The lavish expenditure and 
Arabian Nights’ magnificence of that famous 
monarch grow to somewhat startling propor- 
tions in the hands of our author, and the 
account that “ the emperor hath in his cham- 
ber a pillar of gold in which is a ruby and 
carbuncele a foot long, which lighteth all his 
chamber by night,” sounds very much like 
a fragment from some Eastern romance to 
which he had listened in his youth. But 
the “vine rhade of gold that groweth all 
about the hall, with many bunches of grapes, 
some white and the red mode of rubies,” 
was probably a real ornament; and a very 
graceful idea in the way of house decoration. 

In spite of his magnificence the great khan 
appears in a very ridiculous light in one of 
the illustrations where, with hands crossed 
helplessly before him, and nails like the 
teeth of a rake, he sits at table with a vacant 
countenance, while several “ fair damyseles” 
bring him his food and put it into his mouth, 
“for he toucheth nothing nor handleth any- 
thing, but holdeth ever more his hands be- 
fore him on the table.” “And in this man- 
ner,” adds the chronicler, “he leadeth his 
life. And so did they before him that were 
his ancestors; and so shall they that come 
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after him without doing any deeds of arms, 
but live evermore thus in ease as a swine 
that is fed in sty to be made fat.” 

The greatest marvels, perhaps, are to be 
found in the far-famed kingdom of Prester 
John—which seems to be the true land of po- 
esy and delight. In all seasons of the year the 
gardens flourish there, and “there dwell good 
folk and reasonable, and many Christian men 
among them that are so riche that they wot 
not what to do with their goods.” A certain 
isle of Argyte, in Prester John’s dominions, 
is composed entirely of gold and silver mines, 
and the miners are huge ants as large as 
hounds, that guard the precious hills and 
take out the pure gold, “casting away the 
unpure.” Men dare not approach these hills, 
for the ants, with a wise insight into the 
cupidity of human nature will not suffer 
them to approach their treasures; but they 
manage to accomplish by strategy what they 
can not do by force. While the ants are 
resting in the earth in the heat of the day, 
“the folk of the country take camels, drome- 
daries, horses, and other beasts, and go 
thither and charge them in all haste that 
they may. And after that, they flee away 
in all haste that the beasts may go or the 
ants come out of the earth.” 

When it is not so hot and the ants do not 
rest in the earth, they take mares that have 
young colts or foals and lay upon the mares 
empty vessels made for the purpose; and 
these are all open above and hang down 
near the ground. Then they send forth the 
mares to pasture about the hills, and keep 
the foals at home. And when the ants see 
the vessels they jump into them; and finding 
them empty, and having this trait in com- 
mon with nature that they abhor a vacuum, 
they proceed industriously to fill them with 
the gold that they have mined. The owners 
of the mares allow abundant time for the 
vessels to be filled, and then turn out the 
foals and make them neigh after their dams. 
This brings the mares back at once with 
their burden of gold, and then “men get 
gold enough by this subtlety.” 

The Valley Perilous is a terrible place— 
it is “alle fulle of Develes and hathe ben 
alle ways. And men seyne there that it is 
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one of the entries of hell.” Unfortunately 
the dreadful vale is rich in gold and silver, 
which “many Christian men” go in quest 
of, but few come out again. Sir John Man- 
deville’s party were more fortunate than 
most; of fourteen who entered the vale, nine 
escaped with their lives and also carried off 
treasure. But the writer touched neither 
gold nor silver because “he would not be put 
out of his devotion ;” and adds frankly: 4 
“ For I was more devout than ever I was be- 
fore, and all for the dread of fiends that I saw 
in divers figuryes.” ‘he illustration of the j 
“head and visage of a Devil bodily” de- 
scribed as occupying the central point of 
this region of horrors, is indeed “ full horri- 
ble and dreadful to see.” 

Giants, dwarfs, griffins, and Amazons, are 
scattered profusely through the book; and 
men with all sorts of personil peculiarities; 
the traditional foot of the Ethiopian figur- 
ing in this narrative as a parasol to shield 
him from the sun during his siesta. In this 
case, however, he is only furnished with one 
pedal extremity. Many true and useful 
things were also recorded for the first time 
in this ancient volume; in relating the cus- 
toms at the court of the great khan, the 
Chinese predilection for small feet is men- 
tioned; and in India, the cultivation of 
pepper, and the burning of widows on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, while the 
trees which bear wool of which clothing is 
made, the carrier pigeons, the variety of 
diamonds, artificial egg-hatching in Egypt, 
the balsam-trade, the south pole stars and 
other astronomical appearances from which 
he argues for the spherical form of the earth, 
the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, 
the rattle-snake, and many other singular 
productions of nature were quite as startling 
in those days as the wildest tales of fiction. 

Of Paradise the traveler says humbly, “I 
can not speak properly, for I was not there. 
It is far beyond and that forthinketh we; 
and also I wag not worthy. But what I 
have heard of wise men beyond I shall tell 
you with good will.” He then goes to say 
that Paradise terrestrial, as men say, is the 
highest place of earth that is in all the world, 
so high that it almost reaches the moon. 
























He describes the wall around it as not of 
stone but of moss, with a single entrance, 
which is defended by burning fire—owing 
its origin probably to the flaming sword of 
the cherubim. 

Notwithstanding all that he has told us, 
Sir John speaks of marvels not yet re- 
corded, “‘to be more plainly told hereafter,” 
as they come more distinctly, perhaps, to his 
recollection; but these were hopelessly lost, 
When the book was presented to the pope 
for his approval, he declared that Mande- 
ville had only related the truth; and that 
the volume in Latin which his Holiness pos- 
sessed, and from which the Mappa Mundi 
had been made, contained much more. 
Mandeville’s discovery of the spherical form 
of the earth preceded that of Columbus by a 
hundred years; and with strength and means 
to follow up the advances he had already 
made he would probably have anticipated 
him in the discovery of the Western hemis- 
phere. 

When the wanderer returned to England, 


having left his youth behind him, “seeing | 


the wickedness of that age he gave out this 
speech: ‘In our time [said he] it may be 
spoken more truly than of olde, that vertue 
is gone, the Church is under foote, the cler- 
gie is in errour, the Devill reigneth and Sim- 
onie beareth the sway.’” 

The bones of the great traveler were not 
destined, after all, to rest in his native soil; 
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for he died at Liege (Brussels) in 1371, and 
was buried in the Abbey of the Order of the 
Gulielmites. An old writer speaks of the 
knives, the furniture of his horse, and the 
spurs which he used in his travels, which 
were shown with great pride by the monks of 
the abbey. Having handled these relics and 
heard the accounts of the worthy brothers, 
he ridicules the inhabitants of St. Albans for 
the epitaph on a pillar of their abbey, near 
which they suppose his body to have been 
buried. Their honored townsman is com- 
memorated in the following quaint verses: 

‘* All ye that passe on this pillar cast eye, 

This epitaph read if you can; 


*T will tell you, a Tombe once stood in this roome, 
Of a brave spirited man. 


John Mandevil by name, a Knight of great fame, 
Born in this honoured Towne, 

Before him was none, that ever was knowne 
For travaile of so high renowne. 


As the Knights in the Temple crosse-legged in marble, 
In Armour with Sword and with Sheeld, 

So was this Knight grac’t, which time hath defac’t, 
That nothing but Ruins doth yeeld. 


His Travailes being donne, he shines like the sun, 
In heavenly Canaan, 

To which blessed Place, the Lord, of his grace, 
Bring us all, man after man,” 


Upon the same stone with the epitaph was 
engraved the figure of a man in armor, with 
a forked beard, treading upon a lion; and at 
his head a hand of one blessing him, and 
these words in French: ‘ Ye that pass over 
me, for the love of God pray for me.” 
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FIRST PAPER. 


HE British Society of Biblical Arche- 

ology is publishing in a series of small 
volumes translations of the inscriptions de- 
ciphered from the monuments of Egypt and 
the East. A student needs but little taste 
for antiquity in order to find them very in- 
teresting. A large number of them apper- 
tain to peoples who lived and died long 
before those we call ancients came into exist- 
ence, and some of whom were the contem- 
poraries or the predecessors of Abraham 





and Melchizedek, and relate to events con- 
cerning which the common ‘histories are 
blank, and which are at most only casually 
referred to in the oldest books of the Bible. 
An unusual value is given to most of the 
documents translated by the fact that they 
are the actual originals, and not, like most of 
the works which have survived from ancient 
days, copies or abstracts made at a later pe- 
riod, and they may be verified by any one 
who will take the pains. They give clear 
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pictures of the customs and ways of think- 
ing of these very old days, and show as if 
by the presentation of actual examples that 
man has always been the same in character 
and aims. The oldest of them proves the 
mind of man to have already reached an 
advanced maturity. 

Probably the oldest manuscript in the 
world is the essay of Prince Ptah-hotep, son 
of King Tat-kara or Tancheres, of the fifth 
dynasty ofthe kings of Egypt, which is 
known as the Prisse Papyrus. Its date is 
according to Brugsch about thirty-three 
hundred years before the Christian era; 
Mariette’s longer chronology would assign it 
to about B. C. 4000, while the shorter chro- 
nology of Poole and Rawlinson would bring 
it down to about B. C. 2250. 

The essay embodies a treatise on the vir- 
tues essential to the well-being of man, and 
maxims on the proper conduct of life. A 
graphic description of the feebleness of old 
age, to which the author has attained—“1 
have lived,” he says, “one hundred and ten 
years in favor with the king, and stood in 
the place of his favor”—serves as an intro- 


duction to « course of precepts which are 
characterized by an exalted morality, and 
are intended to be adapted to all conditions 


of life. A few of them will serve to repre- 
sent the spirit of the whole: “If you have 
become great after having been lowly, if you 
have gathered riches after poverty, and have 
by this means become the first man in your 
town; if you are distinguished for your 
wealth, and have become a great lord, let 
not your heart be proud because of your 
prosperity; for it is God who is the author 
of it for you. Do not despise another who 
is as you were, but be towards him as to- 
wards your equal.” Other precepts are, 
“Let your face be cheerful as long as you 
live; has any one ever come out of his coffin 
after he has been put into it?’ “The obe- 
dience of a son to his father is a joyful thing. 
He is dear to his father, and his house shall 
be known to all men on earth. The disobe- 
dient sees knowledge in ignorance, virtue in 
vice; every day he, without fear, commits 
every kind of wickedness, and thus is dead 
while he lives. His daily life is what the 
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wise man knows to be death, and curses fol- 
low him as he walks in his ways. The obe- 
dient son shall be happy in his obedience, he 
shall grow old and obtain favor.” 

A tomb of one or two hundred years later 
furnishes a full biography of an important 
officer, which is probably the oldest biogra- 
phy not contained in the Bible that is known, 
It is the tomb of Una, a high officer of the 
kings Teta, Pepi Mirera, and Merenra, of 
the sixth dynasty, and is certainly not much 
less than 4,000, while according to the 
long chronology, it would be 5,500 years 
old. The reigns during which Una served 
were glorious ones, and were distinguished 
by successful campaigns and by the building 
of a road for trade from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. “I was crown bearer,” says the in- 
scription, “of the majesty of King Teta, and 
had the duty of superintendent of the store- 
house, chief of the coffer of the majesty of 
Pepi.” Una was chief of the campaigas in 
the south. against the negroes, of whom his 
inscription makes the first recorded mention. 
“His majesty made soldiers of numerous 
ten thousands in the land of the south, 
the negroes from Nam, the negroes from 
Amam. His majesty placed me at 
the head of that army.” The inscription 
relates how he labored to organize the army, 
“TI made the arrangement. I was 
alone there as a second of his majesty to the 
best of my power there, wearing out my 
sandals going in the road to the best of lead- 
ing. Never was there a better go- 
ing of any servants. Went this 
army in peace, it subdued the land of Heru- 
sha.” The army had to be sent back several 
times to quell revolts in this region, but 
finally “the place was thrown under my 
sandals. The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Merenra (friend of the sun), the di- 
vine lord, the ever living, gave me to be a 
duke, Governor of the South, . . . I 
kept them under my sandals. His majesty 
praised me on account of it, selecting me 
that I was made in the place of a chief more 
than all his eunuchs, all his household, all 
his servants, Never was this dignity granted 
to any servants before.” 

Another of Una’s commissions was t0 
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transport some of the principal stones for 
the king's pyramid from Elephantine. For 
this purpose he had to build boats and large 
docks by the river, all of which he records 
with the satisfaction of a man who has done 
well and pleased his master. His repetitions 
of the favors and honors he received from 
the king become tedious, but he might well 
have been proud of them, and anxious to 
impress them upon the minds of the men of 
five thousand years afterward, who were to 
be the first to read of them, for “his majesty 
gave me the rank of companion, scribe, priest 
of the place of his pyramid. His 
majesty was satisfied with me beyond all his 
servants. He gave me also to hear all things. 
J was also alone with the royal scribe, and 
officer of all the secrets. There was notany 
royal scribe, magistrate, or chief there ex- 
cept me alone so greatly to the contentment 
of the heart of his majesty and satisfying to 
his majesty.” 

A very great and busy man was Una, and 
knowing of his greatness. He would have 
filled the newspapers had there been any in 
his day with personal items about himself. 


Our next personal memoir is of a period 
seven hundred, or two or three hundred, 
years later, according to which chronology 
we follow. It belongs to the eleventh dy- 


nasty, that of the Osirtasens. Since the 
time of Una the kingdom had declined from 
the splendors of the fourth (pyramids) and 
sixth dynasties to such a degree that only 
the faintest traces of its records are discern- 
ible, and had then risen again to equal its 
former power, and rival (it never exceeded) 
its earlier standards of art. 

The memoir appears in the form of an 
autobiographical story of adventure, illus- 
trating the vicissitudes of fortune, and gives 
the distinctness of personal association to 
some of the usages which are depicted in 
bright characters on the tombs. The hero 
of the story, Saneha, has been obliged for 
some cause to flee from the country, assum- 
ing, to facilitate his escape, the disguise of an 
herb-seller. He travels on foot to the south 
to the extreme limits of the kingdom, and, 
entering the land of the foreigners, is well 
received by them. He is sent for by a local 
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ruler, the king of Tennu, to whom he tells 
his story, and is given protection and posi- 
tion by him. “ Behold,” said the king, “as 
long as thou art with me, I will do thee good. ’ 
“ He placed me,” the story continues, “over 
his children, he married me to his eldest 
daughter, he endowed me with a part of his 
land, of the choicest which belonged to him, 
from one extremity to the other. 
good land.” Like what happened to Joseph 
afterward. “There was given me abundance 
of milk in every pail. I passed many years; 
children were born to me. They became 
strong, each one; a valiant ruler over his 
servants. All men respected me. I gave 
water to the thirsty, I set the wanderer in 
his way; I took away the oppressor of the 
Sakti, putting a stop to violences. The rulers 
of lands, I caused them to come. The king 
of Tennu permitted me to pass many years 
umong his people. Every land which I vis- 
ited I caused it to contribute of the forage 
of its pastures; I divided its cattle, I took 
away its slave population. The king was 
atisfied ; he loved me, perceiving my pow- 
ers.” A foreigner could not live long in 
such prosperity without exciting jealousy ; 
accordingly, “there came a strong man of 
Tennu to challenge me in my dwelling. He 
was a distinguished man; he had no rivals, 
he had driven them all away. He said that 
he would fight with me; he hoped to con- 
quer me.” A conflict took place, in which 
the sympathies of the king and the people 
were with Saneha. He overcame his adver- 
sary and succeeded to his estate and offices. 
Notwithstanding his honors, Saneha yearned 
for his home. He left Tennu, and is next 
represented as appearing before King Osir- 
tasen I, a suppliant for permission to return 
to his country and estate. 

A decree of permission is granted. “ Be- 
hold,” it says, “that which thou hast done 
thou hast done. Thou shalt not be called 
to account for what thou hast said or hast 
not said, in the assembly of the young 
men, nor on account of thy having devised 
this business. Thou didst aspire to a name 
which should be in the palace durable and 
flourishing as the sun, exalting its head 
among the kingdoms of the earth. Thou 


It was a 
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hast amassed treasures; they shall abide and 
be with thee in their fullness. Thou shalt 
see a house prepared for thee. If thou dost 
homage to the Great House thou shalt be 
numbered amongst the counselors.” Saneha 
prostrates himself upon receiving this man- 
date—“ I laid myself on my belly, I touched 
the soil” —and addresses a worshipful letter 
of thanks to his majesty. He goes to the 
country of his refuge to settle his estate 
amid the congratulations of the king and 
people thereof, and, returning to Egypt, has 
an interview with the king: “ When I was 
near him [ fell on my belly, amazed before 
him. The god addressed me mildly. I was 
as one brought out of the dark; my tongue 
was dumb, my limbs failed me, my heart 
was no longer in my body, to know whether 
I was alive or dead. His majesty said to 
one of his counselors, ‘ Lift him up, that I 
may speak to him.’” He is introduced to 
the queen and to the king’s children, is 
established in honor, and is installed in “ the 
house of a prince; there were treasures in it, 
there was a fountain in it, the dews of 
heaven watered it.” A new house was built 
for him befitting a counselor, and no sooner 
was it finished than he devoted himself to 
what seems to have been the ultimate busi- 
ness of every wealthy Egyptian. “T built 
myself a tomb of stone amongst the tombs of 
the chief officers. His majesty chose its 
site. The chief painter designed it, the 
sculptors carved it, the chief purveyor, who 
was over the upper country, brought earth 
to it, all the decorations were made of hewn 
stone. When it was ready, I was made su- 
perior lord of the field in which it was, near 
the town, as was done to the chief counselor. 
My image was engraved upon its portal of 
pure gold. His majesty caused it to be 
done. No other was made like unto it. I 
was in favor of the king until the day of his 
death came.” 

Another biography is between five hun- 
dred and twelve hundred years later; the 
chronologies of these ancient days vary so 
that a difference of one thousand or even of 
three thousand years in the estimation of 
dates is not uncommon. Egypt has been 
again involved in a darkness which its own 
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chroniclers represent as nearly an extinction 
of the national life, and is rising to power 
and glory again under the eighteenth dy. 
nasty. Aahmes, captain-general of the ma- 
rines, who served the first kings of the new 
empire, preserved in his tomb a record of his 
services to them and of other valuable sery- 
ices which he rendered previous to the eg 
tablishment of the dynasty, in the wars for 
the expulsion of the Shepherds. The story 
is told in detail, with notices of the battles 
in which the narrator was engaged, the 
prisoners he captured, and the personal 
offices which he rendered to the kings. “J 
speak to you,” he says, “of all men, in order 
that I may inform you of the honors which 
have fallen to my lot. I have been presented 
with gold seven times in the face of the 
whole land; and with slaves, both male and 
female. I have acquired very many landed 
possessions. The warlike name which I 
have made shall not perish ever in this 
land.” At the siege of the city of Avaris, 
the capital of the Shepherd kings, “I ob- 
tained prizes; I carried off a hand, mention 
of which was made to the Reporter Royal, 
and there was given to me the golden collar 
of valor.” At another battle near the same 
city “I carried away prisoner a live man. 
I plunged into the water far in bringing him 
off; in order to avoid the road to the town, 
I crossed over with him through the water. 
Mention of this was made to the Reporter 
Royal, and I was presented with gold once 
more.” 

This inscription is of great historical value, 
because it is one of the most important of 
the very few documents which contain defi- 
nite statements concerning the domination 
of the Shepherds. Interest is attached to it 
on another account. In it Aahmes calls 
himself the son of Baba Abana of Eilethyia, 
an officer of King Sekenen-Ra, the last of the 
native minor kings who reigned during the 
period of the Shepherds. A tomb of Baba, 
at Eilethyia, which is of this period, con- 
tains a short account of the goodness of heart 
and prosperity of its occupant, of the num- 
ber and estate of his children and the pro- 
vision he made for them, and of his deeds of 
benevolence, ending with the statement, 
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“ Ay famine having prevailed during many 
years, I gave corn to the city during each 
famine.” Brugsch believes that this Baba 
was the father of Aahmes, that the famine 
of which he speaks was the one which was 
associated with the administration of Joseph, 
and that the inscription fixes the period of 
the career of the Hebrew refugee. Accord- 
ing to the latest estimates, the time was just 
about four hundred years before the exodus, 
agreeing closely ‘with the common calcula- 
tions of the length of the sojourn of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt. 

These widely separated biographies, asso- 
ciated with three great epochs of Egyptian 
history, furnish by their separation a per- 
tinent illustration of the vast duration of 
the life of the nation. The latest of them, 
although it is of a time four hundred years 
before the first mention of the Greeks ap- 
pears abroad, and antedates the downfall of 
the kingdom by more than twelve hundred 
years, seems actually modern when compared 
with the extreme antiquity of the precepts 
of Ptah-hotep and the memoir of Una. 

The manuscript of a poem in “ The Praise 
of Learning” is of the time of Moses (Ram- 
eses II). The composition is, however, at- 
tributed to the time of the Osirtasens; and 
a reference in one of the verses indicates 
that it may actually date from the times of 
Una. The poem is not exalted in sentiment; 
but has the air of having been composed by 
one who looked to official positions and 
worldly ease, rather than to the swsthetic en- 
joyments which literature affords; but it is 
of interest on account of its pictures of the 
hardships of the life of the laboring men of 
early days: “Give thy heart after letters,” 
it says; “I have seen one free from labors. 
Consider there isnot any thing beyond letters. 

. Should there be a scribe whose resi- 
dence is in Khonnu (Silsilis), he is not inac- 
liveinit. He is giving satisfaction to another. 
He does not come forth an inactive person. 

Love letters as thy mother; I make 
its beauty go in thy face. It is greater pos- 
session than all employments. It is not a 
mere word on thisearth. He who has begun to 
avail himself is from his infancy a counselor. 


He is sent to perform missions. He who 
Vou. VI.—16 
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does not go is in sackcloth. I have not seen 
a blacksmith on a commission, a founder 
who goes on an embassy. I have seen the 
blacksmith at his work at the mouth of the 
furnace, his fingers like things of crocodiles. 
Every carpenter carrying tools, is he 
more at rest than the laborers? His fieldsare 
of wood, his tools of metal; at night, when he 
is free, he does in addition of his hands in 
making the light of his house [cutting 
wood or making torches]. The lit- 
tle laborer having a field, he passes his life 
amongst beasts. He is worn: down for his 
vines and figs to make his kitchen. He is 
tied as a forced laborer. Shut against him is 
the hall of every house, drawn are the cham- 
bers.” The condition of the builder, the 
farmer, the gardener, the fisherman, and 
others is depicted in a similar style, and— 
“Consider there is not an employment des- 
titute of superior ones except the scribe, 
who is the first, for he who knows letters, he 
then is better than thee.” The poem is ex- 
tremely difficult to reproduce, on account of 
the obscurity of many of its expressions. 
The Instructions of King Amenemha I to 
his son Osirtasen I is a production of a 
higher order. Both these kings were great 
rulers of the twelfth dynasty, of one of the 
most brilliant epochs in the: history of the 
nation. Amenemha after his death appears 
in a dream to his son and heir, and recites 
to him the principles on which he has made 
his reign successful and honorable. ‘ Now 
thou art a king of earth, rulest thou now 
over the three regions. Act even better 
than did thy predecessors. Let concord be 
kept between thy subjects and thyself, lest 
people should give their heart up to fear. 
Being amongst them, do not isolate thy- 
self. Apply thyself to strengthen 
thy heart, because there are no more serv- 
ants, O man, in the day of thy need. As to 
myself, I have given to the humble and 
made the weak be strong; [have given valor 
to him who had it not, as well as to him who 
already had it. My images live in the mid- 
dle of men, because [ have made the afflicted 
ones unto non-afflicted whose cries were 
heard no more. Whether locusts 
were drawn up to plunder; whether I were 
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assaulted by seditions in the interior of my 


house; whether the Nile waters were too low, - 


and wells dry; whether my enemies took ad- 
vantage of thy youth for their wicked deeds, 
I never drew back since the day when I was 
born. Never was the like since the time when 
the heroes did their deeds. There was 
no hungry creature through me, no thirsty 
creature through me, because every one 
took care to act according to my saying, 
and all my orders increased the love my 
people had for me.” 

To this period belongs the representation 
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in a tomb of the time of Amenemha II, the 
successor of Osirtasen, of the arrival of 
thirty-seven Semitic foreigners and their 
courteous reception by an officer, and an in- 
scription mentioning famine, the two sug- 
gesting the story of the arrival of the Israel. 
ites in the country. Bunsen and Wilkinson 


have considered this dynasty to be the one 
under which Joseph rose to favor; but later 
researches have caused most of the Egyptol- 
ogists to abandon this view, and the dynasty 
is now believed to have flourished several 
hundred years prior to the time of Joseph. 
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EN who have been the master spirits 

of great epochs in religious history 
are profitable subjects of study. To trace 
their power to its sources, to note what com- 
bination of qualities entered into the make- 
up of their characters, to observe the evi- 
dences of divine co-operation with their hu- 
man endeavors, and to compare them one with 
another, are delightful employments to every 
student of the progress of Christianity. In 
this paper we propose such a review and 
comparison of the characters and circum- 
stances of John Wesley, who in the eight- 
eenth century restored the evangelical spirit 
to Christianity in England, and of Thomas 
Chalmers, who, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, accomplished the same great 
work for Scotland. 

Beginning with the ancestry of these 
modern apostles, we find that both inherited 
the blood of men and women more or less 
distinguished for their devotion to pure 
Shristianity. Wesley could claim “learn- 
ing, respectability, and godliness on both 
sides’’ of his ancestral line; Chalmers could 
do the same, though in a lesser degree. But 
in both there was good and honorable blood, 
Non-conformist in Wesley, and Covenanter 
in Chalmers. Doubtless that independence 
of thought, conscientiousness, and fidelity 
to convictions, which gave them strength as 
reformers, were transmitted to them from 





those noble souls among their progenitors 
who had learned to dare, to do, and to suffer 
for the Master’s sake. 

Wesley’s home training was greatly supe- 
rior to that of Chalmers. As is well-known, 
he enjoyed the thorough teaching of one 
of the wisest and best of mothers. But 
Chalmers, owing to the busy, commercial life 
led by his father, and the number of chil- 
dren claiming the care of his overburdened 
mother, received very little personal instrue- 
tion or training from either. At a very 
tender age he was left to the care of a “cruel 
and deceitful nurse.” The result of Wes- 
ley’s maternal training in Epworth rectory 
was a remarkable development of early piety, 
which was so fruitful in outward virtues 
that his father admitted him to the commu-. 
nion-table when he was only eight years old. 
And Wesley himself tells us that up to his 
tenth year he had not sinned away the 
“washing of the Holy Ghost which he re- 
ceived in baptism.” 

It is not unlikely that a similar home 
training would have produced a like man- 
ifestation of childish piety in Chalmers, 
whose moral developments, considering his 
circumstances, were very remarkable. He 
was singularly exempt from school-boy vices, 
and his sense of honor was so high that, 
though often treated cruelly by his nurse and 
as often cajoled by the wily creature into 
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promises not to tell his parents, he was never 
known to violate his word. 

In boyhood Wesley was the better and 
more diligent student, and had the more 
meditative mind. Chalmers was more given 
to boisterous fun and active frolic. His 
studies were consequently very irregular; 
but his genius appeared in that whenever 
he did study he speedily accomplished his 
allotted task and won the honors of his 
class. They were both boys of superior 
merit and character, yet not so brilliantly 
endowed as to suggest to their admiring 
friends that they were destined to take high 
rank among the benefactors and master 
spirits of mankind. 

The not abnormal but healthful precocity 
of both appears in that Wesley, when only 
ten years old, was sent to the Charter House 
School in London, from whence he was re- 
moved at seventeen, and entered as a student 
of Christ Church College, Oxford; and 
Chalmers, when only twelve years old, was 
enrolled in the college of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. During their college life both were 
gay, lively, and irreligious. Chalmers, pos- 


sessing the greater physical vitality, was 
more boisterous than Wesley; but neither 
was given to the grosser vices of colleze life. 
Wesley had lost the piety but not the mo- 


rality of his childhood. Tyerman, in an un- 
generous innuendo, intimates that he stained 
his soul with the guilt of sensual sins, but 
furnishes no evidence to sustain the suspi- 
cion. Doubtless Wesley had lost the power 
while still retaining the form of godliness. 
We judge that in the matter of morals while 
at college these nascent reformers very nearly 
resembled each other, and that both main- 
tained a fair degree of respect for the out- 
ward observances of religion. 

Viewing them as college students, we 
think that the palm must be given to Wes- 
ley. He made rapid progress, and so high 
was his reputation for scholarship that he 
was elected fellow of Lincoln College, Greek 
lecturer, and moderator,of the classes when 

_ he was not yet twenty-three years old, and 
before he had taken his Master’s degree. 
Chalmers began his college life an irregular 
and perfunctory student. But when thir- 
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teen, his genius awoke never to slumber 
again. He became enamored first of geom- 
etry, next of ethics and politics, and then of 
theology. The difference between his mind 
and Wesley’s appears very strikingly during 
their later student life. In him the philo- 
sophic faculty, combined with that lofty im- 
agination which is essential to a great orato’, 
began to manifest itself; while Wesley’s 
mental characteristic was that intuitive rea- 
son which sees into things and principles at 
a glance, and which grasps ideas without 
“needing first to subject them to those pro- 
found analyses without which philosophical 
minds can not be satisfied. This difference 
showed itself most distinctly when their 
studies led them to the great problems in- 
volved in theological science. Wesley, for 
example, never doubted the principles of 
Christianity. His penetrative mind grasped 
them intuitively from the first, and held 
them with unquestioning firmness to the 
end of his long life. But before Chalmers 
could accept them he had to unlearn the re- 
ligious ideas taught him in his boyhood, to 
wander into the cheerless wilderness of doubt, 
and, with intense mental struggles, to think 
his dreary way back to the delightful table- 
lands of Christian faith. The study of God- 
win’s “ Political Justice” made him a skep- 
tic; Edwards on “ Free Will” restored him 
temporarily to faith in God. The idea this 
latter work gave him of the eternal all-per- 
vading energy of the Deity ‘ had such a won- 
derful influence over him that for thirteen 
months he was in a sort of mental elysium,” 
an experience, by the way, which must be 
regarded as phenomenal, revealing such a 
sustained elevation of the imagination as 
held his moral sense benumbed as by a 
strange charm. He was so entranced by his 
magnificent conceptions of the divine grand- 
eur that he failed to think or to feel that 
his relations to the Deity he adored were sv 
out of harmony as to put his spiritual in- 
terests in extreme peril. Wesley's calmer 
and more sharply penetrative intellect could 
never have beguiled him into such an ideal 
elysium. Nor did Chalmers find permanent 
rest in it. Baron Holbach’s “System of 
Nature” overturned the theistic faith which 
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Edwards had built up, but he finally re- 
gained it, and with it an assured belief in 
Christianity while listening to the lectures 
of Dr. Robison at St. Andrews Divinity 
Hall. 

Tt is a coincidence worthy of note that 
both of our reformers, though intended for 
tie ministry by their respective parents, de- 
sired to Tead, not a clerical, but a literary 
life. To fill the mathematical chair in some 
Scotch university was the “high object of 
young Chalmers’s ambition.” To spend his 
life as fellow of Lincoln within the classic 
shades of Oxford was Wesley’s most ardent 
wish. But God had other work for both, 
and, therefore, it came about that Chalmers 
when twenty-three years of age became pas- 
tor of the parish of Kilmany, and Wesley 
when twenty-four found himself officiating 
as his father’s curate at Epworth and Wroote, 
though still retaining his Oxford fellowship, 
to the duties of which hé subsequently re- 
turned. 


Again we note a coincidence in their lives. 
Neither of them was a regenerated man when 
he entered the ministry, nor for several 


years afterwards. Wesley became intensely 
serious just before he entered on his duties 
as curate. He sought to serve God wholly 
while at Wroote, after his return to Oxford, 
when he became the leader of the “ Holy 
Club,” and during his missionary life at 
Savannah, Georgia; but it was not until 
after his return to England that he obtained 
a clear understanding and an experience of 
the doctrine of justification by faith only. 
It was twelve years from the time when he 
preached his first sermon to that memorable 
night in which he was enabled to say: “I felt 
my heart strangely warmed ; I felt I did trust 
in Christ, in Christ alone for salvation ; and 
an assurance was given me that he had taken 
away my sins.” And Chalmers was seven 
years the ordained pastor of the parish of 
Kilmany before he attained a Scriptural 
conception and entered into the experience 
of the like precious faith. 

Tn the processes through which these great 
souls passed before finding rest in Christ we 
find both similarities and contrasts. The 
religious life of both was very powerfully 
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influenced by a few celebrated books. Chal- 
mers confesses that “ Butler's Analogy” 
made him a Christian, by which he means 
that after his escape from the meshes of 
skepticism, Butler established his convic- 
tions of the truth of Christianity as a sys. 
tem. Pascal’s “Thoughts on Religion” and 
Wilberforce’s “ Practical View” also rank 
high among the factors which entered into 
his spiritual life. In like manner we find 
that Wesley was indebted to the “ Christian 
Pattern” of Kempis for his conceptions of 
the claims of God’s law upon the thoughts; 
to Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying” for 
wider views on “ purity of intention,” and 
to Law’s *‘ Christian Perfection” and “ Seyi- 
ous Call” for deeper convietions of the need 
of entire devotion to God. But for these 
books it is at least probable that these great 
men might have failed to reach that faith 
which made them apostles of evangelism. 
Yet in face of these and many other kindred 
facts, there is a growing tendency in the 
Church to neglect the religious book as a 
weapon in her war against sin. 

These eminent men were further alike 
in that they were both held in bondage by 
their failure to comprehend God’s method 
of saving men by faith only. They were not 
hypocrites, but sincere, faithful seekers of 
their own personal salvation, and earnest 
preachers of the Gospel as they then under- 
stood it, from the time of their ordination to 
the day of their conversion. Their preach- 
ing was an honest transcript of their own 
convictions and feelings, ethically severe, 
vehement even in its denunciation of evil; 
but spiritually unfruitful. It failed of sue- 
cess, not for lack of great ability, but for the 
same reason that the preachers failed to find 
peace of mind. As they vainly sought per- 
sonal salvation, partly by faith and partly 
by works, thus importing a falsehood into 
the very principle of justification; so theit 
efforts to save others failed because their 
views of Christ’s mode of saving men were 


fundamentally false. To us, so well and 


clearly taught to comprehend the Scriptural 
theory of justification by faith only, it seems 
marvelous that two such great intellects 
could be kept struggling so long in the mist 
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and delusion which veiled this very simple 
trath. It is particularly strange in the case 
of Chalmers, inasmuch as the evangelical 
view of faith had, in Wesley’s lips already 
raised English Christianity from the dead. 
Its echoes had also reached Scotland when 
Chalmers entered public life. There was, 
indeed, an evangelical element in the fres- 
byterian ministry from which he might have 
learned it. But instead of consulting he de- 
spised it, denounced it, and thus, like Saul 
of Tarsus, literally persecuted the faith of 
which he subsequently became a distin- 
guished and successful advocate. But have 
not the “ wise and prudent” often failed to 
find spiritual truth which is graciously re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit to “ babes” in un- 
derstanding ? 

The duration of Wesley’s intense struggle 
for peace was much longer than that of Chal- 
mers. It lasted without intermission thir- 
teen years, and he was thirty-five years old 
when his heart found rest. In Chalmers we 
find a churchly piety which satisfied him 
for nearly six years of his ministerial life. 
Then his battle for repose in Christ com- 
menced, and was carried on for nearly four- 
teen months before he found victory at the 
feet of his Lord. The circumstances under 
which these illustrious men fought their 
way to the cross were very different. Wes- 
ley battled with the weapons of the ascetic 
and the ritualist. By fasting, by self-denial, 
by much prayer, by frequent attendance on 
the sacraments, by unusual works of charity, 
by mission work in Georgia, by zeal that 
amounted t@ an enthusiasm which could 
provoke, but could not be quenched, by per- 
secution, he strove, in public and private, 
for thirteen years for the gift he valued more 
than life. But in the case of Chalmers, the 


strife was mostly carried on in the secrecy of 


his chamber. Repeated deaths among his 
relatives had led him to look death in the 
face. He was next stricken with a disease 
which threatened his life. Confined to his 
room for several months, the apparent prox- 
imity of death and the reading of Wilber- 
force’s book caused him to enter, with all 
the earnestness of his mighty soul, upon the 
pursuit of a righteousness he was conscious he 
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did not possess. He did his utmost to keep 
God’s holy, far-reaching law. The high en- 
deavor only served to open his eyes to the 
discovery of unsuspected depths of depravity 
in himself. He turned to the atonement to 
eke out hjs own deficiencies. Still “dis- 
quietude hung heavy upon his heart, and 
he walked among the elements of uncer- 
tainty and distrust.” At last, seeing he 
must trust entirely to his own righteousness 
or to Christ, he renounced the former, clung 
to the latter with the grip of a drowning 
man, and, for the first time in his life, found 
rest through faith alone. 

There is a very remarkable contrast be- 
tween the spiritual life of these great souls 
subsequently to their conversion. Wesley’s 
repose in Christ was perennial, his faith un- 
disturbed, his religious life a constant breath- 
ing after more love for his Lord, and a per- 
petual endeavor to promote the spread of 
pure godliness. Chalmers was in almost un- 
ceasing conflict with himself. His journal 
is a record of self-accusation, of partial de- 
fects, of occasional triumphs. Wesley lived 
in the constant sunshine of his Master’s 
favor; Chalmers in such alternations of light 
and shadow as nature produces in the season 
of Spring. To what may we attribute this 
difference? Surely not to a keener consci- 
entiousness in the latter, nor to clearer 
views of faith in the former, for Wesley had 
a very scrupulous conscience and Chalmers 
had as clear a conception of the faith by 
which men are justified as we can find in 
Wesley’s writings. May it not be accounted 
for, at least in part, by the marked contrast 
in their conceptions of the doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit? Wesley held that the 
“testimony of the Spirit is an inward im- 
pression on the soul whereby the Spirit of 
God directly witnesses to my spirit, that I 
am a child of God.” This view Chalmers 
repudiated, saying in his lectures on Ro- 
mans: “There is no whisper by the Spirit, 
distinct from the testimony of the Word; 
there is no irradiation, but that whereby the 
mind is enabled to look reflexly and with 
rational discernment upon itself.” Again 
he says, “I could not, without making my 
own doctrine outstrip my own experience, 
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vouch for any other intimation of the Spirit 
of God than that which he gives in making 
the Word of God clear unto you and the 
state of your own heart clear unto you.” 
By thus substituting the witness of one’s 
own spirit for the direé witness of God’s 
Spirit impressed upon the human conscious- 
ness; or rather, by rejecting the latter and 
looking only to the former, he lost that 
steadfast consolation which Wesley, who be- 
lieved in both, so constantly enjoyed. We 
surmise that the great Scotchman failed to 
discern the apostolic view of the divine wit- 
ness to adoption partly because of his Cal- 
_ Vinistic creed, partly because of his vehe- 
ment hatred of mysticism. To keep himself 
out of the perils of that pernicious type of 
the religious life, he was as one who to es- 
cape Scylla permits himself to be swept into 
the vortex of Charybdis. Wesley steered be- 
tween both, and was spiritually the far hap- 
pier man. In doing so he followed Edwards, 
who says, “ With those who allow the Holy 
Spirit does any thing, the question can not 
be whether his influence be immediate; for 
if he does any thing at all his influence must 
be immediate.” Had Chalmers accepted 
this teaching his experience might have 
been as serene as was that of Wesley. 

There was also a marked difference in the 
theories of these reformers with respect to 
the doctrine of entire sanctification; not so 
much to the thing itself, as to its experi- 
ence. Wesley taught that a believer’s heart 
might be consciously purified from all sin 
through the exercise of faith in Christ. His 
serene and unbroken rest in'God, viewed in 
connection with the unspotted purity of his 
life, is proof that he enjoyed the privilege of 
which he preached, albeit his reticent mod- 
esty kept him from its profession. Chal- 
mers, on the contrary, held that a believer 
does not and can not escape the conscious- 
ness of daily sinning. He calls the Gospel 
“ this economy of a daily forgiveness for our 
daily offenses.” He accepts Paul’s vivid 


picture of the struggles of an unregenerate 
man with his victorious flesh, as the highest 
type of attainable experience, saying in a 
letter written not long before his death, “ It 
is my belief that Paul in the last halfhour 
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of his history would have complained of 
his vile body and have said ‘that in me, 
that is in my flesh, there dwelleth no good 
thing,’ and exclaimed, ‘O wretched man, 
who shall deliver me? And yet he could 
follow up this sad and desponding utterance 
regarding himself with an expression of the 
most grateful confidence in his Savior ;—‘T 
thank God through Jesus Christ my Lord!’ 
It is the experience of all Christians.” 

These opinions were reflected in his ex- 
perience as described in his journal. He 
strove with Herculean force after holiness, 
for he loved it above all other things. 
Doubtless, he was, in fact, a holy man, loving 
God with all his heart, but his creed was in, 
constant combat with his aspirations. It 
kept him disquieted, and prevented him 
from enjoying that abiding consciousness of 
settled relationship and spontaneous fellow- 
ship with God, which was characteristic of 
Wesley after his conversion. This connec- 
tion between their opinions and experiences 
strikingly illustrates the important influence 
which creed exerts over character. 

After their conversion these remarkable 
men wrought by methods which were as dif 
ferent as the circumstances in which they 
were placed. Wesley found himself like a 
living man standing in companionship with 
a small band of kindred souls in the midst 
of countless dead. The divine impulse to 
preach life to the dead stirred his inmost 
nature. He had no parish, no plan of ac- 
tion but to preach whenever he might find 
opportunity. Hence he delivered his mes 
sage in every church pulpit which invited 
his labors, in every accessible room, and, 
when the unexpected call came, in the 
open fields. The effects were marvelous. 
Thousands were saved. Spiritual life began 
to quicken the almost dead Established 
Church, and to reassert its power in the 
ranks of dissent. The hour of the English 
Church had come. Had she permitted, 
Wesley would have given her a spiritual 
strength such as she had never known even 
in her purest days. He would have done for 
her what Chalmers subsequently did for the 
Kirk of Scotland. But she did not know her 
opportunity. She repelled and persecuted 
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both him and his converts. In spite of his 
own prepossessions as a churchman, Wesley 
was compelled either to see the fruit of his 
labors become a rope of sand or to organize 
it intoa Church. He chose the latter, and 
created that Weslvyanism which under the di- 
vine guidance has continued his chosen work 
of spreading Scriptural holiness throughout 
the world. Wesley was not an ambitious 
schemer, but an instrument of Providence 
who, by adapting his measures to the exigen- 
cies which arose around him, “ builded bet- 
ter than he knew.” 

Under like circumstances Chalmers might 
have done as Wesley did. He had the soul 
of an evangelist, and had he been shut out 
from a wide field for its exercise by opposi- 
tion in his Church his characteristic force 
of character would have led him to break 
over ecclesiastical bounds. But no such need 
existed in his case. Although Wesleyanism 
had met with very limited success across 
the Scottish border, there was an evangel- 
ical party there. It was small and feeble; 


but was only waiting for a leader possessed 
of the ancient Culdee and Covenanter spirit 


to make it a thing of power. When the 
whisper passed from Kilmany Church to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh that young Chal- 
mers had forsaken the ranks of “ modera- 
tion,” a thrill of joy was begotten in many 
praying souls. One by one representative 
evangelical men from distant places were 
found as eager listeners in Kilmany Church. 
These men recognized at once that a destined 
leader had arisen. They whispered their 
conviction to others. The good news flew 
swiftly over Scotland from the ‘Tweed to the 
Grampians. The true friends of Jesus re- 
joiced greatly. Rallying their forces, they 
soon secured the call of Chalmers to Glas- 
gow. This was a field worthy of his genius. 
He needed nothing better. Once there his 
name soon became a power throughout Scot- 
land. The evangelical fire spread from his 
pulpit until Moderatism trembled. Chal- 
mers had found his place, not, like Wesley, 
outside his Church, but within its pale. He 
was better fitted by his peculiar qualities to 
influence organized bodies than to originate 
a new one by individual conversions from 





among the masses. He had therefore no oc- 
casion for many years to found asect. But 
when such occasion did arise, as it did 
when the state claimed the right to control 
the spiritualities of the Church, he was 
found equal to it, and stood forth as the 
leader of four hundred ministers who, for 
conscience’ sake, quitted their Church and 
their parishes in one day. No sublimer hu- 
man deed was ever wrought than the organi- 
zation of the Free Church in Scotland. And 
we do not exaggerate the truth of history 
when we say that, but for the conversion of 
the pastor of Kilmany, it is scarcely prob- 
able that it would have ever been enacted, 
certainly not on so grand a scale. Hence, 
like Wesley, though by a widely different 
process, and from a different cause, he may 
be considered as the providential founder of 
a sect. And thus, as England owed the re- 
vival of evangelical piety to Wesley ‘in--the 
eighteenth century, so was Scotland indebted 
to Chalmers for the same blessing. in the 
nineteenth. 
Which was the greater man? is « question 
difficult, if not impossible, to be satisfactorily 
answered. If Chalmers excelled Wesley, as 
he doubtless did, in Demosthenic oratory, 
in vehement force which made men listen to 
his sermons in breathless silence, in the phil- 
osophic depth and gorgeous imagery of 
his preaching, in his power to sway assem- 
blies of learned, dignified, aristocratic men, 
in the direct influence he exercised over the 
political and social topics which engaged 
public attention in his day, in the extent of 


-his scientific learping, and in the greatness 


of his capacity as an educator, he was him- 
self excelled by Wesley in many other 
things. If Chalmers was a Jupiter, hurling 
thunder-bolts from his pulpit, upon the in- 
tellects of excited audiences, Wesley was a 
calm magnetic force stealing its way through 
the understanding to the consciences of men. 
Congregations did not rise to their feet or 
hold their breath when he preached, but 
they were moved to reflect, to tremble, to 
repent, to seek their Savior. His firm grasp 
of Scriptural principles presented with a 
spiritual intellectuality rarely equaled, and 
pushed home in plain, well-chosen words, 
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but with remorseless logic, captured such 
unnumbered thousands for Christ that there 
can be no comparison drawn between the 
number of individuals directly led to re- 
pentance by his personal labors and the 
number converted by the illustrious Scotch- 
man, The indirect influence of Chalmers 
was very great. His power to engage others 
in Christian work was immense. He con- 
sidered it the highest power with which 
God had. endowed him. But was not Wes- 
ley greatly his superior in this respect? 
What hosts of men and women he set to 
work as preachers, class-leaders, exhorters, 
prayer-leaders, visitors of the sick, or seek- 
ers of souls by humbler means? The exten- 
sion of Chalmers’s influence in Scotland and 
the world after his death was great; but it 
sinks into the proportions of a drop beside 
a mighty sea when contrasted with Wesley’s 
Methodism, of which it may be said as of 


proud old England’s flag, that “the sun. 


never sets upon it.” Hence, measuring 
these princes of Israel by the fruits of their 
labors, one can not help awarding the crown 
of superior greatness to Wesley. 

We love the memory of both. We rever- 
ence them for their rare excellence in Chris- 
tian virtue. Their transparent sincerity, 
their hatred of falsehood and chicanery, 
their abounding laboriousness, in which, by 
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the way, Wesley far exceeded Chalmers, 
their unselfishness, their heroic devotion to 
principle, their love for the poor, their abun- 
dant charities, their statesmanlike genius, 
their supreme devotion to Christ, and their 
broad philanthropy commend them to our 
respect, our emulation, and our affection, 
Each was the man for his place and hour, 
Neither, probably, could have done the oth- 
er’s appointed work. Both were God’s la- 
borers, prepared and thrust out to do what 
each accomplished — Wesley to be the 
apostle of evangelism in the England of 
his day, Chalmers to be the apostle of evan- 
gelism in the Scotland of his. Both were 
characteristically free men in the sense of 
Kant, who says, “ Freedom is such a property 
of the will as enables living agents to orig- 
inate events independently of foreign deter- 
mining causes.” Hence both acted less 
from the dictation of passing events than 
from within themselves. Not that they 
were wholly independent of circumstances— 
no man is or can be—but both molded or 
used what was friendly to their aims, and 
fought against whatever was adverse. Thus 
fighting with lips that burned with the “ fire 
of duty,” they both wrought out the high 
puposes to which they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and accomplished great things 
for humanity. 





“LOVED WITH AN EVERLASTING LOVE.” 


. OVED with an everlasting love ;—” 
Oh how can I repine, 
Though earthly friends be all removed, 
When Jesus still is mine? 
His love, my Fountain-head of bliss, 
All other love absorbed in this. 


“Loved with an everlasting love ;—” 
My soul would grasp the thought; 

It stills me in those mighty arms 
That compass me about, 

And hushes my poor heart to rest 

On the soft pillow of his breast. 


“ Loved with an everlasting love;—” 
O Jesus, can it be, 
That when thou spak’st those wondrous words 





Thon did’st mean me, e’en me? 
Ah, yes, I venture to believe, 
And comfort from this word receive. 


“Loved with an everlasting love ;—” 
How can I yield to fear? 
When sorrows press my spirits down 
He dries the falling tear, 
And whispers through the tempest’s gloom, 
“My love shall guide thee safely home.” 


And when I reach that deathless shore, 
And see him face to face, 
How will my raptured soul adore 
His wondrous love and grace ! 
This through eternity I’ll prove,— 
“Loved with an everlasting love.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“ Y DEAREST LITTLE NELL,— 

This must be rather a business let- 
ter, but I know you will be very glad to get 
it for all that. I hope your school-friend, 
Miss Le Breton, has not thought herself for- 
gotten all this while. However, even if she 
has, both you and she will know now that I 
have only been waiting to try and fulfill my 
little girl’s loving request. Our good rector’s 
wife confided to me the other day that she 
intended to get a governess for her two lit- 
tle lassies, aged respectively seven and ten. 
Now where could your friend find a happier 
home than with Mr. and Mrs. Langley? 
He is the perfection of an English pastor; 
she is charming. I have said all that I can 
upon the subject to them, and Mrs. Langley 
is writing to Miss Sylvester at once. I told 
my friends that I.ventured to think the best 
of all testimonies to Miss Le Breton’s worth 
is the love my little Nell bears her. Now, 
would n’t you have given me a kiss, child, 
if you had heard me say that?” 

“No, not one, a thousand!” I said out 
loud, though there was no one but Polly to 
hear, as I came to this part of my letter. 

I was transgressing rules by sitting in one 
of the carved hall-chairs to read it. 

“Tsn’t it nice! Oh, my! isn’t it nice!” 
said Polly hoarsely ; at which I laughed. 

“Nice? I should think so, Miss Polly!’ 
said I. “You deserve to have your head 
scratched for half an hour, for making such 
an apt remark, but I can’t stay to do it!” 

‘In truth I hardly think I could have 
stayed for any thing. It was “against rules” 
to go tearing down the passages at Summer- 
field; so I had to walk decorously, in spite 
of the joy dancing at my heart. However, 
as a sort of safety-valve, I sang to myself as 
I went. What possessed me to select the 
ill-omened song of The Waterfalls? 


Te souviens tu Marie ; 
De notre enfance aux champs—— 


I stopped short. 
After all, there was a drawback to this 





happiness of mine. Eulalie would leave 
Summerfield, and “notre enfance aux 
champs” in the wood—in the dear old 
rambling garden that stretched far out be- 
hind the house—on the green sward with 
the rooks cawing overhead—all that would 
be no more. Still, I should see my school- 
friend at intervals; and then came the 
happy thought of days at Hazledene that 
should outshine all past delights. 

Eulalie was not in the school-room; from 
which arose the buzz-buzz of many voices, 
for it was “talking hour;” that is, the 
French mark—a medal the reverse of glori- 
ous to the wearer thereof—was put away in 
the head teacher’s desk for the night, and 
five and twenty young voices were babbling 
in their native tongue. 

Looking on to the garden, upon which it 
entered through a glass door, was a. little 
snuggery called “the teachers’ room ;” and 
truly a welcome retreat must this “isle of 
rest” have been to minds jaded with long 
hours of work. 

Here I found my friend—alone, too, by a 
happy chance. 

“Eulalie, my darling girl!” I cried, cast- 
tin? off all decorum as I closed the door be- 
hind me, sprang to her side, flung myself 
upon my knees, and held up the precious 
letter before her eyes. 

“What is it?” she said, under her breath, 
and growing white, or so it seemed to me in 
the light of the lamp that hung from the 
center of the room. 

“What is it?” I said eagerly; “ read— 
read—read for yourself! Did n’t I tell you 
there was no one in the world like papa? 
Oh, how dear and good he is! You will be 
quite near us too; fancy that! And you’ll 
say you never saw such a lovely place as 
Huzledene Vicarage. It stands nearer the sea 
than the Hall, and there’s a flight of steps 
cut in the rock, leading down to the shore, 
We can go looking for shells together ;: there 
never was such seaweed as one finds there; 
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some like red branches of trees, and feathery 
things — golden-brown, don’t you know? 
*mermaid’s curls,’ I call them.” 

Thus my heedless tongue wagged on, un- 
til at last it dawned upon me that my com- 
panion did not hear a word I said. All her 
heart seemed to be burning in her eyes, and 
these were fixed upon my father’s letter, 
drinking in, as it were, each line of it, as a 
man perishing of thirst might drink water. 
When she had read it all through, she gave 
a sigh—as one laying down a heavy burden. 

“Now,” said I, kissing her in my effusive 
fashion, “come with me to Miss Mary; how 
glad she’ll be to hear the news!” 

But Eulalie had turned to the window, 
which, according to our primitive ways, was 
still uncurtained, and stood looking out into 
the night. 

Right across the garden shone the glim- 
mer of the moon, turning the fields to silver 
pastures, and in the distance you could see 
the wood, with its trees swaying sleepily 
against the clear purple of the sky. In the 
paddock that lay between the garden and the 
wood, our white cow Daisy stood a ghostly 
figure, fit for one of the fairy cattle of a Ger- 
man legend. I thought I read the thoughts 
that kept my friend silent; and going to her 
side, I put my arm about her slender figure, 
and laid my head against her shoulder. 

“You are feeling sorry to think of leaving 
Summerfield?” I said tenderly, as a mist 
came over my eyes, and the light-bathed 
garden grew all blurred and misty before 
me. “You have forgotten ‘one, two, three, 
the cat’s in the cupboard, and can’t see 
me.’ ” 

I laughed through my tears, as I called to 
mind her petulant words. 

But Eulalie did not join in my merriment, 
and the moonlight seemed to make her sweet 
face look pale, as she pushed me gently 
from her. 

“Go and tell Miss Mary, show her the 
letter, and then come and tell me what she 
says,” she said ; and so I went. 

“She is afraid that, after all their kind- 
ness to her, it may seem ungrateful to be 
glad to leave them,” thought I, as I went 
towards the drawing-room door. 
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Then something set my face flaming in 
the dusk. 

It was a disloyal thought: a sudden flash- 
ing thought, like a quick pain: and it ae- 
cused Miss Mary of coldness and strange 
unkindness towards this dearest friend of 
mine. At Summerfield, to go to the draw- 
ing-room of an evening unsummoned was to 
have some important affair on hand; but I 
knocked boldiy enough with my letter in my 
hand, for what could be more important 
than that which concerned Eulalie’s welfare 
so closely ? 

The door was ajar, and before any one had 
bidden me “ Come in,” I heard Miss Mary say, 
in a voice that told of much sorrowful per- 
plexity: “I can not speak of a thing upon 
which I have no sure knowledge—least of 
all now, when it would be to mar her young 
life at the very outset, Sister Maria.” 

“No,” put in Miss Jane gently. “Mr, 
Girdstone was right there; and besides, re- 
member how kind her mother was to poor 
dear Charley.” 

Here an intolerable sense of shame in 
hearing what was not meant for me urged 
me to knock again; this time so loudly that 
it might have meant an alarm of fire. 

“Bless us all!” cried Miss Maria, jump- 
ing up, and overturning the basket of keys 
that stood at her elbow; “ Who’s there? 
Oh, it’s you, child, is it? Come in—come 
in.” 

In I came, feeling, and, I doubt not, 1ook- 
ing, the veriest culprit that ever faced three 
pairs of the kindest eyes in the world. 

“T’ve had a letter from papa,” I began, 
after I had made the usual reverence with 
which it was the custom for us to enter and 
leave a room; and at this communication 
my hearers seemed as much confused as I 
was, 

“Hem!” said Miss Maria. 
and what does he say ?” 

By this time I was on my hands and 
knees, hunting up the keys, and dropping 
them one by one into their proper receptacle. 
Papa’s letter lay on Miss Mary’s lap, where 
I had hurriedly placed it. 

She took it up, and began to read it, and, 
as she didso, I saw to my amazement that the 


“Yes, dear; 
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paper trembled with the trembling of her 
hand. 

I stood silent by the table; and presently 
Miss Mary laid the letter down, and held 
out her hand to draw me to her side. “ It 
is very kind of you, Nell, to have done this. 
I will write to Sir Charles to-morrow. I, too, 
have a letter—not from him; but from this 
lady, Mrs. Langley, whom he has spoken to 
on Eulalie’s behalf.” 

I felt myself dismissed, and set off to find 
my friend. But the edge of my joy was 
taken off. As to the strange words that I 
had heard as I stood at the drawing-room 
door, I tried to put them away from me, 
for they weighed upon me, as unlawfully at- 
tained knowledge ever must upon any can- 
did mind. 

“What did she say? Is she pleased?” 
asked Eulalie, turning her face towards me 
as I entered the teachers’ sitting-room. 

She spoke with a certain air of indif- 
ference, for on the other side of the table sat 
“Mam’zelle;” her long sallow face, black 
curls, and little dark piercing eyes, turned 
full upon us. 


“She did not say much,” [ answered; 
“she too has had a letter.’ 
“From Sir Charles?” 


“No; from Mrs. Langley.” 

Here the loud clanging of the prayer-bell 
“made night hideous,” and I stood aside, 
to let  Mam/’zelle” pass out first. Eulalie 
followed, and I brought up the rear—the 
victim of no little trouble and mystification 
of spirit. Miss Mary was always the one 
who read to us the Psalms for the evening, 
while Miss Maria sat by in a sort of 
judicial state, and kept a keen eye upon 
one Louisa Brandon, a girl much given to 
the habit of “ sniffing”—a thing especially 
detestable in our principal’s eyes at all 
times; but more particularly so at prayers 
and in’ church. It appeared to me that 
the very consciousness of being watched 
caused Louisa to be more irresistibly prone 
to “sniffing” than she would have been 
otherwise. She was always placed in a 
position well commanded by Miss Maria, 
and generally managed to control her un- 
pleasant propensities during the reading; 
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a suppression, however, that often resulted 
in a perfect hurricane of “ sniffings” once 
she was on her knees, with her back 
to the authorities; not only so, but her 
nervous restlessness, baulked in one mode 
of expression, was ingenious in evolving 
others. Girls wore short sleeves of an 
evening in those days, and Miss Brandon 
presently “broke out in a new place;” she 
* sniffed” less, but would sit calmly embrac- 
ing each bare arm with its fellow, and pinch- 
ing up the flesh in little bits; a habit that 
resulted in her elbows being mottled red and 
blue, and occasionally green. This was a 
new source of annoyance to Miss Maria, as 
may well be supposed. It was her task to 
supervise the deportment of the young 
ladies, and she used to draw terrible pictures 
of what would happen to Miss Brandon one 
day, when she should be presented at court, 
and stand nervously pinching those poor ill- 
used elbows in the presence of her sovereign. 

Bitter tears were wont to chase each other 
down the said Louisa’s face us these gloomy 
sketches of her future were laid before her; 
but I don’t know that they wrought any 
visible improvement in her. 

“ How is it,” said Miss Maria with digni- 
fied indignation one day, “ that Louisa Bran- 
don is an earl’s niece, and an heiress, and 
yet her deportment drives me to despair? 
If she and Eulalie could change places now !” 

But they could n’t. There they were, the 
antithesis of each other, and each dowered 
with every apparent quality best fitted for 
the other. Poor Louisa’s beauty would 
never be her bane, nor would life prove a 
difficult thing to her, because she was “ too 
fair to go free.” While Eulalie—why the 
very idea of Eulalie in a court train, white 
plumes crowing the little classic head, and 
the slender figure bending before royalty, 
was a thing to take one’s breath away. 

Upon the occasion of which I am now 
writing it was evident to me that the few 
words I had overheard were part of a hot 
and troubled discussion between the sisters ; 
for, as the three entered the long school- 
room, each after her kind showed unmistak- 
able evidences of disquiet. Miss Mary—my 
dear Miss Mary—had a weary look, as if 
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she were worn out by some long mental 
strain. Miss Jane, who always had a way 
of growing pink about the eyes, without 
shedding actual tears, if any thing disturbed 
her equanimity, was like a ferret; while as 
to Miss Maria, I had never seen her look so 
handsome. A hot spot of color burnt on 
either cheek, and together with the bunches 
of snow-white curls upon her temples, and 
the somber fire of her dark eyes, made her 
like some old picture by one of those dead 
and gone masters of art, who seem to have 
held the power of catching the actual, liv- 
ing individuality of their sitters, as no mod- 
ern painter can. 

The Psalm for that day chanced to be the 
fifty-fifth—that matchless burst of eloquent 
words in which the “Sweet Singer of Israel” 
denounces the treachery of a trusted friend. 
As the reader came to the bitter reproach 
hurled at one who had been no “enemy,” 
but the dear “familiar friend,” her voice 
shook, and a kind of awe came over me, 
making my heart beat with slow and sick- 
ening pulsations. 

Meanwhile Miss Maria who had uncon- 
sciously brought a pen with her into the 
room, and kept it in her hand, betrayed un- 
wonted disturbance of mind by tapping it 
against the arm of her chair; for, unhap- 
pily, her irritation made her all the more 
ready to spy out the delinquencies of poor 
Louisa, than herself in an exceptionally 
limp condition from the fact of having been 
the last possessor-of the French mark that 
evening. Finding herself the focus for Miss 
Maria’s eyes, she began so to pinch and tor- 
ture her poor bare arms that it made my 
flesh creep to look at her, and on that indig- 
nant dame being unable to resist uttering a 
loud “hem,” she suddenly changed her tac- 
tics, and took to sniffing, sniffing, too, not 
in her usually subdued manner, but from 
sheer nervousness, loudly and aggressively. 

To speak during “prayers” would have 
been to do a thing unheard of in our school 
annals, so Miss Maria seized the only feasible 
means of reproof open to her, by pointing 
with the pen in her hand to the now crimson 
culprit, and once more coughing with angry 
significance. 





At this the unfortunate Louisa suddenly 
ceased sniffing, gave the most astounding 
snort, and went off into strong hysterics, 
just as Miss Mary got to the last verse of 
the Psalm. 

I am not sure that the scene of confusion 
and excitement that followed was not a re- 
lief to some concerned. I know it was to 
me, and I held a bottle of smelling salts to 
the sufferer’s blunt snub nose, with a con- 
viction in my mind that she might have 
had that “fellow feeling,” which is said to 
make us ‘wondrous kind,’ towards the 
scape-goat of old which suffered for the sins 
of others. 

By the time Miss Brandon had been con- 
veyed, gurgling and sobbing, up-stairs to 
bed, I think Miss Maria recognized the fact 
that the troop under her command were too 
thoroughly disorganized to be summoned to 
form again upon parade. At all events our 
devotions that night began and ended with 
the fifty-fifth Psalm, and the rule of “silence 
in the dormitories” was broken to an extent 
unparalleled in my previous remembrance. 
Neither did I see Eulalie alone again, or 
have any chance of further alluding to 
papa’s letter; and the next day grew to aft- 
ernoon, and still nothing was said. I did 
not like to reply to the letter until Miss 
Mary said more to me upon the subject, and 
strange discomforting thoughts, like spots 
upon the sun, marred the completeness of 
my happiness in the fair prospect opening 
before my friend. These took no definite 
form; for I was but a child after all, and 
children can not put that and that together 
to form a whole. It needs the bitter expe- 
rience of life to teach us how to build upa 
fabric with suspicions. 

I was pleasantly tired—for there is such a 
thing—with a good morning’s work, and 
glad to think it was holiday-afternoon, and 
could be legitimately devoted to ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 
my first step in the enchanted land of fic- 
tion. 

Through the library—that small oak-pan- 
eled room on the left of the hall, of which 
I have already spoken—was a second cham- 
ber, called the music-room, and chiefly used 
for the purpose its name denoted by the 














elder girls. I wonder what people would 
say nowadays to the piano that stood in the 
recess beside the fire-place? It had a back 
so high that it almost touched the ceiling, 
and was narrow, out of all proportion to its 
towering height. Countless flutings of am- 
ber silk radiated from a round picture— 
hand-painted—in the center; and this pic- 
ture, for the encouragement and edification 
of the performers, represented a girl with a 
waist up to her armpits, and huge bows of 
hair like wings upon her head, toiling up a 
flight of steps, at the top of which was poised 
on one toe a sort of mythological angel, 
with a stringed instrument (name unknown) 
in one hand, and a wreath of Jaurel in the 
other. 

In the corner of the music-room stood 
Miss Mary’s harp, clad ordinarily in a Hol- 
land garment that tied behind with strings, 
like a child’s pinafore. I daresay the harps 
of these days are vast improvements upon 
that glorified instrument; but what could 
be sweeter than “Poor Mary Anne” as 
played by Miss Mary in that wonderful fan- 
tasia called ‘“‘ Recollections of Wales?” Why, 
it makes the tears come into my eyes to 
to think of it now! At the end of this 
room that I am describing was a mirror— 
not a pier-glass, like those we have in our 
drawing-rooms now, but a round glass, 
framed with great taste, and further adorned 
by a golden eagle, with chains depending 
from his beak. As you crossed the room 
and looked into this mirror, you saw a dear 
little miniature self coming to meet you, 
every detail clear and perfect, but the whole 
as if seen through a diminishing-glass. Be- 
tween the two low windows was a canter- 
bury, that is, a stand for music-books; and 
running round each of these windows was a 
low seat, the same as those in the drawing- 
room, 

Behold me, then, installed in perfect com- 
fort upon one of these cozy nestling places 
by the open window, whence came that con- 
certed music that is never out of tune, how- 
ever many voices join in the sweet diapa- 
son—the song of birds. 

If I raised my eyes from the pages that 
told of Rebecca’s sad, ill-omened love and 
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fair Rowena’s happiness, I could see in the 
concave surface of the mirror Miss Mary 
seated at the writing-table in the library ad- 
joining; her ringlets drooped so that I could 
not see her face, and now and again the 
busy pen ceased to move upon the paper, 
as she rested her head upon her hand, deep 
in thought. 

“TI wonder if she knows I am here,” I 
thought to myself; for there was a second 
door to the music-room, and by that I had 
come in and settled myself down in the 
corner of the window-seat, like a cat bask- 
ing in the sunshine. 

“T wonder when she is going to say any 
thing to me about papa’s letter,” was won- 
der number two that ran through my mind. 
Then all wonders were absorbed and lost in 
the page before me. 

Presently, however, having come to the 
end of a chapter, I chanced to glance up- 
wards at the face of the old mirror. 

In a moment my book fell upon my knee; 
my eyes were strained towards the glass; 
my breath came short and fast, for I was 
watching a strange drama. 





CHAPTER VII. 


TEN minutes later “ Ivanhoe” lay on the 
floor of the music-room, and I was wander- 
ing about the wood and round the meadow, 
where Daisy sto6d knee-deep in king-cups 
and rushes by the pool beneath the alder- 
trees. 

What had I seen in the face of the old 
mirror ? 

Miss Mary must have risen and left her 
writing-table, going out by the door leading 
into the hall, for when I looked up from my 
book her place was empty, and as I looked 
another figure took that place. It was Eu- 
lalie—yet another Eulalie to any I had as 
yet known. Hurry and eagerness were ex- 
pressed in every line of her beautiful face, 
in each movement of her form; fear, too, 
was written in the quick glance now and 
again cast over her shoulder. She hastily 
searched for something, then, lifting a letter 
from the table, gave one more swift, cau- 
tious look towards the hall—pulled the 
paper from the envelope, read it, replaced 
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it—looked up with a strange, defiant smile 
playing round her lips, and glided quickly 
from the room. 

I flung my book upon the floor, and in a 
moment stood beside Miss Mary’s desk. 
There lay an unsealed letter. Without a 
moment’s thought I raised it and turned it 
to look at the address. Yes, it was as I had 
fancied. ‘‘ Mrs. Langley, The Rectory, Ha- 
zledene, Cumberland.” 

It came to this, then. 

Eulalie had had some reason to fear what 
Miss Mary might say of her. Urged on 
by this dread, she had been guilty of a dis- 
honorable action. My idea was then— 
and added experience of life has given me 
no reason to alter it—that the educated 
gentlewoman who will dishonorably read a 
letter not intended for her is capable of any 
thing, and that her wrong-doings will be 
limited only by her opportunities. Thus, 
then, had my idol fallen from the pedestal 
whereon my love had set her. 

Hurrying to the garden, I met Miss Mary 
and Miss Jane. They were speaking ear- 
nestly, and, I doubted not, the writer of the 
letter to Mrs. Langley had sought “ Sister 
Jane” to give an opinion on its contents. 
I stood aside to let them pass; and, as they 
did so, Miss Mary touched my flushed cheek 
with her finger. 

“What have you been-doing, child ?”’ she 
said; “reading yourself into a fever over 
some book or other? Go into the wood, 
and see if there are any violets left; the 
little basket on my desk is empty.” 

The mention of her desk brought the 
color still more hotly to my face. Happily 
the two ladies were greatly absorbed in some 
topic of unusual interest, and my confusion 
passed without further notice. 

I was longing to get out into the open air, 
but before getting my tippet and hat, went 
into the lower school-room, to see if Eulalie 
chanced to be there. I found her, and no 
fairer picture of the quiet fulfillment of duty 
could have been presented to the eye than 
that on which I gazed, door in hand. She 
sat on a low chair near the window, and 
grouped about her were three of the young- 
est members of our flock. Of these, the 
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tiniest maid, Amy Ladbrook, stood resting 
her round red arms on Miss Le Breton’s 
knee, her dark eyes fixed upon her face, 

Hunched up in a most ungraceful atti- 
tude upon a neighboring form, and listening 
to Eulalie’s fairy tale with her mouth agape, 
as though her hearing were in some way as- 
sisted thereby, sat Louisa Brandon, of whom 
Mam/’zelle presently caught sight. With 
lively gesticulations and much excitement, 
the little Frenchwoman dilated upon the 
“ affreux” state of mademoiselle’s “ deport- 
ment” at the present moment ; adding that 
if “ce gentil Monsieur José” could see her 
in such an attitude, he would what he 
would do Mawm/’zelle did not specify; but 
with a shrug of her neat shoulders passed 
on, leaving the penitent Louisa sitting bolt 
upright, with her clumsy feet displayed to 
the utmost in the “first position.” Why 
did I linger to watch these things? Why 
did I feel as if there were a certain fascina- 
tion to me in letting my eyes rest on Eula- 
lie’s sleek head, bent towards the little ones 
gathered about her? 

I can hardly tell, if it were not a sort of 
longing to give her a chance of explaining 
about the letter; a whoily foolish feeling 
that she must know by instinct that I had 
seen her read what did not belong to her, 
and that she stood arraigned before that 
troubled judge, my heart. 

As Maw/’zelle stood gesticulating before 
Louisa, Eulalie’s eyes, full of laughing 
amusement, met mine over Amy’s curly 
head. In their limpid depths was no shadow 
of a wrong done; they were unconscious, 
full of gentle merriment, with a sadness un- 
derlying all as usual—nothing more. 

“Don’t tay, Nellie, de-ar,” pleaded Amy, 
pouting out her rose-red lips; “do let us 
finis’ our tody.” 

My countenance was doubtless suggestive 
of conversation, and the little maid craved 
for silence just then. 

I was turning to leave the room when 
Eulalie spoke. 

“Nell, dear, do you know if Miss Mary 
has answered your father’s letter ?” 

As she spoke she laid her hand on Amy’s 
shoulder, to inculcate patience. 





















“Yes—no—I'm not sure; perhaps she 
has,” I stammered. 

“Qo’s dot a welly yed face, Nellie,” put 
in Amy, gravely observant. 

Which of us looked like a culprit at that 

moment, Eulalie or I? 
Jt does not matter, only I can’t help 
feeling anxious, and I thought she might 
have told you. Now, Amy, let us finish our 
‘tody,’ darling.” 

One defiant glance the little one flung at 
me, 2s she settled herself down into a comfort- 
able listening attitude; and then the thread 
of the fairy-tale was taken up again: 

“Truth was a lovely little fairy all 
dressed in a glistening white dress, that 
looked like the snow when the sun shines 
upon it ——” 

Thus far I heard; then I fled up the wide 
shallow stairs, and dashed into my room in 
search of hat and tippet. “‘ Was I dreaming, 
or did the mirror lie? Have I been wrong- 
ing Eulalie in my thoughts? How could 
she look like that if ——?”’ 

Life had bitherto been such a smooth 
thing to me, sheltered from all harm in my 
Land of Beulah, that this, my first perplex- 
ity, was a very hard thing to bear. Like 
most evils that come upon us, it was easier 
thought out in the open air. I wandered 
about the garden, searched for the last vio- 
lets under the brown leaves in the wood, 
patted Daisy, took a look at the poul- 
try-yard, visited Amy Ladbrook’s guinea- 
pig, and fed it with an apple. All these 
things I did and many more with restless 
energy, striving to stifle strange protesting 
thoughts that were unwonted visitants to 
my childish mind. But all in vain; they 
would make themselves heard. 

Nestling here and there in shady nooks I 
found a few sweet-scented violets, and gath- 
ered them for Miss Mary’s writing-table, 
arranging them with the best taste I could 
command, with little branching bits of moss 
here and there, and a tiny yellow-tipped 
fern frond by way of background. As I did 
this it seemed to me as though I were not 
the same Nell as the light-hearted girl who 
filled that same vase a week ago. Now, Ihad 
secrets from Miss Mary; things I could not 
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tell her of. To speak ill of my school-friend 
would be, I felt, a sin unpardonable against 
all school traditions from the earliest ages. 

And then there was papa, what was I to 
to do about him? 

The next time that I sat upon his knee, 
with my arm about his neck, if he should 
say to me: “ Well, how many kisses, Nell, 
for keeping my promise about your school- 
friend!” what should I do? Could I say: 
“She stole into a room like a thief; she read 
another person’s letter on the sly; she can 
never be a lady any more?’ No, I could 
not speak such words as those. 

I had read in books, and in the best book 
of all, of fierce and sudden temptation as- 
sailing men and women, and bearing them 
onward like a resistless flood into dreadful 
depths of sin. And I reasoned myself into 
thinking that it had been like this with 
Eulalie. Her desolate, homeless position, 
her dependence upon her own exertions, had 
made her the prey of intense fears as to what 
Miss Mary would say to Mrs. Langley. 
There had been some misunderstanding, 
some coldness, I knew, between Miss Mary 
and Eulalie; and this, no doubt, had made 
her doubly anxious in the matter. She had 
passed the window of the library and seen 
the former at the desk; passed again, and 
seen her place vacant; and so the temptation 
had come upon her, and she had yielded to 
it. Should I, her chosen friend, be the one 
to judge her hardly? I, to whom no greater 
temptation had ever yet come than a love 
of mischief might dictate? I, who had been 
so loved, so shielded, so tenderly nurtured ; 
while she—my poor Eulalie—had known 
but a stormy childhood, in a home full of 
sorrow and wrong? As these softened 
thoughts came over me, I scarce could see 
the violets for tears. What should I ask 
papa to give me for Eulalie? She was going 
among strangers, people who lived well and 
dressed well, and her slender purse would 
not allow of any luxuries. She had her 
cross and chain like mine for evening wear, 
but—yes, let me see now: those white and 
taper fingers were without ornament, except 
one poor ring—a poor twist of gold—nothing 
like any of those rings that had belonged to 
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my mother, and which papa had locked up 
in what had been her jewel-case at home. 
There was one—a serpent with a diamond 
eye—I would ask papa to let me give that 
to Eulalie, as a kind of parting gift. 

Had a few more years passed over my 
head, I should have had better sense in my 
choice of an offering for Mrs. Langley’s fu- 
ture governess; but nothing could in my 
eyes be too good or too beautiful for Eulalie, 
more especially in my present repentant 
state of mind, when I had reasoned myself 
into the conviction that I was somehow the 
sinner—she the sinned against. 

After tea that night Miss Le Breton was 
sent for to the drawing-room, and after an 
absence of half an hour came back very pale, 
but with a glad light in her eyes that had 
in it something of defiance, and rather puz- 
zled me. . 

“Ts it all right?” I whispered, as I passed 
her with a pile of lesson-books in my arms. 

“Yes, Nell, thanks to you, dear,” she 
answered ; and I went to my place and en- 
tered into an encounter with my task, with 
a jubilant energy that made short work 
with all difficulties. Naturally the pupil- 
teachers at Summerfield were under fewer 
restrictions than we scholars, so I was not 
much surprised late that evening to see 
Eulalie come in from the garden by the 
glass-door of the teachers’ room. She had a 
shawl -folded over her head, and looked 
wonderfully lovely. Prayers and supper 
were over, and I was just going up to bed, 
when Mam/’zelle had asked me to fetch her 
netting from the teachers’ room, and that 
was how I chanced to encounter Eulalie. 

“Out so late!” I said, setting down the 
candle I held upon the table, and forgetting 
all about Main’zelle’s behest. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘“ the night is so lovely, 
and I have a weary headache; I thought the 
cool air might do it good.” 

She sat down by the table, resting her 
head upon her hand—and oh, what a white, 
wan, hopeless face the light of my candle 
showed me! 

I knelt besides her and took her hand, 
whose deathly chill struck to mine. 

“You have been worrying yourself too 
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much about Mrs. Langley,” I said fright 
ened by her looks; “ it is all over now, dear, 
and you must not worry any more.” 

“Yes,” she said, echoing my words, “it jg 
all over now; and I should be glad, should 
I not? glad—and—content e 

But her lip quivered as she spoke; and her 
eyes, dim and heavy, seemed to be looking 
at all things through a mist. 

“Are you ill, dear Eualie? shall I call 
Miss Mary?” I said, alarmed. “Do let me 
fetch her.” 

“No, no, fetch no one,” she answered 
hastily. “I’m not ill, Nell—only tired— 
tired out, dear.” 

“Tired with telling fairy tales?” I be. 
gan; then I broke off suddenly into a new 
subject. All this time I had held her hand 
in both my own, gently chafing it to try and 
warm the poor chilled fingers. Now I no- 
ticed that the little hoop of gold was gone, 
only a tiny red mark round the finger where 
it had been remaining. 

“Oh, Eulalie!—your ring—see, it is not 
there!” 

“No,” she said, speaking in a tired, weary 
voice, the like of which I had never heard 
from her lips before; “it is not there, I 
have lost it, Nell.” 

“Lost it? Well, that’s a pity; but it 
was not of much value, was it, dear?” 

“ No—it was n’t of much value,” she an- 
swered once more, like an echo. ‘But it’s 
a pity, as you say.” 

“Did you lose it while you were out just 
now ?” 

“Yes—I dropped it—I was standing by 
the pool in the fields—at the deepest side— 
under the alders.” 

“Then you will never see it again.” 

“No—I shall never see it again.” This 
time she gave a shudder as she played the 
part of echo. 

“ Never mind—do n’t mind—do n’t think 
about it,” I said eagerly. ‘I'll ask papa to 
give me a better one for you—a golden ser- 
pent with a diamond eye.” 

Something in my words wrought a strange 
change in her mood. She laughed a hard 
laugh that had a mocking sound, and pushed 
me from her. 




















“That would be a good exchange for my 
poor little gold hoop,” she said, with some- 
thing that seemed like a strangled sob, 
“ would n’t it, Nell ?” : 

At that moment the sound of tapping 
heels, and a shrill voice came along the 
passage : 

“Que faites-vous donc, Mademoiselle 
Nellée? Dépéchez- vous — dépéchez - vous, 
mon enfant.” 

“Run away; don’t let her come here,” 
whispered Eulalie; and I, picking up Mam- 
"zelle’s netting, hurried to meet that irate 
personage, carrying my candle with me, and 
leaving the teachers’ room lighted only by 
the shadowy haze of the star-shine outside. 

I went up to bed, and there lay still, but 
widely wakeful. I slept in a small room 
leading off the large dormitory, and could 
hear the subdued chatter and flutter of the 
girls; asound that died away at last as if a 
flock of birds had gone to roost, and settled 
down, after many chirpings and rustlings, 
on their several perches. 

The old house was so still that I could 
hear, muffled by distance, the clock of 
Bromley church tolling out the hour of ten. 

At eleven Miss Mary would come up- 
stairs, look in upon me, from the sheer force 
of the habit of old times, and so pass to her 
room on the other side of the passage. How 
I could look back to the days of my baby- 
hood, for I was little more than a baby when 
I first came to Summerfield, and remember 
the soft touch of her long ringlets on my 
cheek as she bent over my pillow to “kiss 
me good-night.”” 

That time seemed very far away now, for 
the weight of my first perplexity was heavy 
upon me; thoughts and fears and strange 
surmises, that could not be spoken of to 
her, that could not be told to papa, seemed 
to bow my young head as with the burden 
of years. ’ : 

Night and solitude are strange magnifiers, 
and I soon felt that I was thinking myself 
into a fever. “TI will go to sleep, and forget 
it all till to-morrow,” I resolved. But, as we 
all know, to resolve to sleep is inevitably to 
lie awake, and find one’s self in the clutch 
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about for half an hour longer I slipped out 
of bed and took up a wholly unlawful posi- 
tion, namely, a corner of the low seat in the 
window of my room. All the windows at 
Summerfield had those dear devices, cush- 
ioned with crimson chintz, and very havens 
of rest and delight in Summer-time; but 
I had no manner of business sitting there at 
that hour of the night. Perhaps for that 
very reason did I enjoy it the more. To pull 
up the blind was the next step I took, and I 
had my reward in the sight of the loveliest 
of night landscapes. My room looked out 
at the back of the house on to the wide gar- 
den, and the coppice lay between that and 
the wood. Under the alder-trees wasa black, 
shiny patch, just now bridged by a line of 
light, for the fair young moon was making 
a mirror of our pool, and turning to silver 
the rushes that fringed its margin. The 
whole world looked ghostly in the shimmer, 
and full of mysterious shadows, wherein 
might lurk, I fancied, elves of various kinds. 
1 was just calling to mind my stock of fairy 
lore, when lo! a veritable ghost—a restless, 
wandering shade—came out from the shadow 
of the alders; a tall slight figure with its 
bowed head shrouded in white folds. 

Slowly up and down by the margin of the 
pool this figure paced; then, to my affright 
and sore amaze, it raised. its clasped hands 
aloft and wrung them as in the throes of 
some ineffable despair. 


The next day I was almost fain to per- 
suade myself that I had fallen asleep in the 
wide old window-seat of my room, and 
dreamed of that weird figure on the margin 
of the pool—the figure that: wrung its hands 
and that T knew to be Eulalie. 

No Summer day could be calmer or more 
perfectly placid than was my friend, now 
setting herself seriously to work upon prep- 
arations for prompt flight to Hazledene 
Rectory. 

After true school-girl fashion her compan- 
ions and pupils presented her with many 
parting presents; and if being amply provided 
with pincushions, pen-wipers, book-markers, 
and such like gear, conld insure a happy 
future for Miss Le Breton, she would assur- 
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edly have never known “a carking care.” 
1 gaye her no parting gift. I was waiting 
until I should see my father, and find a fit- 
ting opportunity to broach the subject of 
the serpent with the diamond eye. 

Gradually the events of that strange even- 
ing, when T had seen Eulalie come in from 
the garden to the teachers’ room, seemed to 
grow less vivid to me. I was, after all, but 
a child still, and impressions glided off me 
like the figures that came and went in the 
surface of the old round mirror that had re- 
flected Eulalie’s wrong-doing. I was very 
miserable when the actual parting with my 
school friend came, very damply sad and 
limply sentimental; and as we all stopped 
our work to kiss and say “ good-bye” to the 
pupil-teacher, my young heart seemed well- 
nigh ready to burst with grief. 

Eulalie, perfectly beautiful in her plain 
new traveling dress and little snood-like 
bonnet, took a quiet farewell of each, and 
kissed little solemn-faced Amy twice over. 
Then came my turn; but with a pleading 
look at Miss Mary standing by, I slipped my 
hand through her arm, and so went out on 
to the hall-steps. Here stood Miss Maria, 
with the key-basket, shaped like a boat, on 
her arm; and “ce gentil Monsieur José,” 
with his little fiddle in his hand, was assist- 
ing at “speeding the parting ” traveler. 

I caught through my tears a glimpse of 
the sweet face smiling at our assembled 
group from the fly-window ; saw Miss Maria 
wave her key-basket, Miss Mary kiss her 
hand, and Monsieur José perform a series of 
bows of ideal grace, and then— 

My school friend was gone, the bell rang 
for the dancing-class to assemble, and squeak, 
scrape, squeak, went the little fiddle as its 
owner glided down the passage toward the 
lower school-room. I was very lonely, and 
used to sing the song that always seemed to 
be associated with my thoughts of her: 

Te souviens-tu, Marie, 
De notre enfance aux champs; 
throwing all my heart and soul into the last 
refrain: 
Le temps que je regrette 
C’est le temps qui n’est plus! 


One night, when the Christmas holidays 
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were drawing near and Eulalie’s departure 
had become but a misty recollection to the 
rest of my companions, I was sitting by the 
school-room fire reading, when Miss Mary 
came into the school-room, looked round to. 
every group, and then crossed over to my side, 

As she Inid her hand upon my shoulder 
I felt it tremble, and looking up met her 
soft eyes, filled with what seemed half-pity 
and half-love, that held a mother’s tender 
yearning. 

“Nell,” she said—and what a strange 
tremble was in her voice as she spoke—“ the 
snow being so deep has delayed the post-boy 
until now; there is a letter for you, love, on 
the library table.” 

“Is it from papa, Miss Mary?’ I said, 
starting up, and laying my book upon the 
mantel shelf. 

“Yes, Nell.” 

She said no more, and turned away and 
left me; left me to make the inevitable 
reverence at the school-room door with im- 
patience at my heart, and then to hurry to 
the library with more speed than grace. I 
was hungry for a letter from papa; for those 
dear epistles had been few and far between 
of late. 

It struck me afterwards, though not at 
the time, that it was by design I was sent 
to read my letter alone in that quiet room. 
I read it—all its loving expressions of ten- 
derness—all its bright, happy anticipations 
of sunny days to come for him, and for “his 
little girl;” but of all the words I read, the 
only sentence that seemed real to me was 
this: 

“ And the name of my wife that is to be, 
dear Nell, is—Eulalie.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


I COULD not realize it. 

Eulalie—my school-friend—the girl whom. 
I had asked papa, to help—his wife! 

I have always counted jealousy the mean- 
est of all passions, and I am glad to look 
back now and be able to say that not a 
shadow of its blighting influence once 
touched me in this sudden knowledge of a 
strange turn of fate. 

But this very strangeness almost dazed 























me, The thought that papa could love me 
less, because he loved my beautiful Eulalie, 
never crossed my mind. 

How perfect Eulalie would look as the 
mistress of Hazledene! How well her 
beauty would become the grand old rooms, 
and the terraces in the gardens, from whence 
you could catch a glimpse of a soft blue line 
of sea, and hear the faint far murmur of the 
waves upon the shore! How proud she 
would be of papa, and he of her, and I of 
both of them; but oh, how strange it all was! 
She was so young—only three vears and a 
half older than I, who had struck “ fourteen 
o'clock,” as Amy Ladbrook called it, since 
my school-friend and I parted, and, though 
feeling the weight of years upon my head 
in consequence, still realized that the world 
did not so reckon age, and would be ready 
to set me down as “rather young.” 

That Eulalie would be happy in the new 
life she had chosen I did not doubt; who, 
indeed, could be otherwise whose lot it was 
to be always with papa, the first object of 
his thought, and love, and care? 

There would be no need now, I thought, 
sitting there in the library with my letter 
on my knee, to ask him about the serpent 
with the diamond eye; for would not it be 
his dear delight to give my friend all things 
she could wish for ? 

I knew how he had loved and mourned 
my mother; but that was long, long years 
ago. I was not jealous for her memory, for 
I knew his reverence and tenderness would 
ever surround the thought of her; and, per- 
haps, some day—you never know what odd 
things come to pass—I might—well—go 
away and leave papa—never loving him a 
bit the less, and yet loving some one else in 
a strange new way that was a dim and in- 
distinct thing to me at present; but that in 
my mind took the shadowy semblance of Re- 
becea’s love for Ivanhoe.. Then I should 
be glad that he had found Eulalie, glad 
that his happiness was complete without 
my constant presence, though all the brighter 
for his ceaseless thought of me, and mine 
of him. 

Then in a moment, like a snake from a 
basket of flowers, rose up one ugly thought. 
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Did I not know that of Eulalie—of my 
father’s promised wife—that I could never 
tell? For if my lips were sealed before, they 
were doubly so now. What would he, with 
his high notions of a true gentlewoman’s 
delicate sense of honor, say if he knew that 
the woman he loved was capable of reading 
a letter that did not belong to her ? 

There are some people the spell of whose 
presence is so great, that while we are within 
reach of the sound of their voice and the 
trick and manner of their smile and glance, 
we can not judge them fairly—we can not 
see clearly enough to set their wrong-doings 
in an open light, and weigh them in the 
balance. 

Of these Eulalie was one. 

I had, while she was near me, been 
more ready to condemn myself for harsh 
thoughts of her than her for the base action 
that had called these thoughts into being. 
But once free from the glamour of her mar- 
velous beauty and potent charm I had seen 
things in a truer light, and I knew that dis- 
trust must ever lurk underneath my love 
for her, deep and tender as it still was. 

“Why he’s old enough to be her father— 
almost her grandfather! Pshaw! don’t talk 
to me, Sister Mary; I’ve no patience with 
such folly! The man’s old enough to have 
better sense—and besides, you know, we 
can’t be certain a bit os 

Thus far, in Miss Maria’s clear, somewhat 
loud voice, T heard, and then my dear Miss 
Mary’s softer tones answering : 

“No, sister, we are certain of nothing; 
and therefore we have no right to take any 
thing for granted. It is of that dear child I 
think.” 

The two ladies were crossing the hall; 
Miss Maria rattling her keys, a sure sign of 
irritation of spiriton her part. At that mo- 
ment I almost hated her for the way she had 
spoken of papa; but there was a sore place 
in my heart that made Miss Mary’s loving 
words touch me to the quick, and I had a 
sob in my throat as I sprang to the door to 
meet her. 

“Child,” she said, “Nell, my darling! 
this is strange news for you.” 

She sat down on a low couch by the fire, 
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and I knelt beside her and threw my arms 
about her, holding her close as if I needed to 
cling to something just then. 

“ Here’s a nice state of things,” said Miss 
Maria, setting the straw boat down upon 
the table with a jerk that made the keys 
therein jump, as well it might. “TI wish 
ye'd never sent Eulalie to Mrs. Langley’s. 
Such an idea! A girl that had n’t a respec- 
table dress to her back when she cameé to us, 
and to think of her marrying Sir Charles 
Vansitart! Umph! set a beggar on horse- 
back, and he ’1l—no—she ’Il ——” 

“Sister!” put in Miss Mary pleadingly, 
with an anxious look upon her face, as of 
one who didn’t quite know what might 
come next. 

Miss Maria only tossed her head, and was 
going to take up her parable again, when 
the other said softly : 

“Remember how kind her mother was to 
poor dear Charley.”’ 

The words worked like a spell. Miss 
Mariv’s firm mouth softened, and she drew 
a deep breath. 

“Yes,” she said, “you are quite right to 
remind me, Sister Mary; her mother was 
very kind to poor dear Charley.” 

Kneeling by my dearest friend, and look- 
ing from her to Miss Maria, and from Miss 
Maria back again to her, I tried to gauge 
the words of each, not succeeding very ad- 
mirably, but, for all that, coming to the 
resolution of speaking certain bold words 
that craved for utterance. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, trembling a good 
deal, but very determined for all that, 
“that papa is the best judge; and that for 
any of us to find fault with him for choos- 
ing any one so beautiful and gentle as 
Eulalie to be his wife—is—wrong.” Here 
my courage began to ooze.out at my tingling 
fingerends, and I added, with a sudden 
squeeze of the hand that held mine, “I’m 
sure he loves her very, very dearly, Miss 
Maria—who could help doing that ?” 

As I looked up into Miss Mary’s face close 
above me, I saw the big tears shining insher 
eyes; and then all my wild excitement, all 
my strange feelings of the unreality of all 
things, all my fears about the shameful story 
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told by the old mirror, found vent in a pas- 
sionate burst of weeping, that scared Miss 
Maria from the room, and redoubled Migs 
Mary’s tenderness to the child of her love. 

I do not think papa could have been made 
otherwise than happy by the letter that I 
wrote in reply to the one telling me of his 
engagement to my friend. I should think 
Eulalie must have been pleased with the one 
(inclosed within it) that I sent to her. A 
the loving wishes for both that my heart 
held I tried to put into words, and I tried to 
let no faintest shadow of the one misgiving 
fall athwart the pages. 

That night I had a strange dream. I 
seemed to be standing somewhere where the 
air blew chill, and made me tremble with its 
dank and icy touch. All about me wasa 
lurid gloom, and the sound of bitter weep- 
ing. Then I looked downwards, and lo! 
crouching at my feet, was a child clothed in 
rags, and as I looked it raised a little, piti- 
ful, woe-begone face, streaming with tears, 
to mine. 

Tt may seem a strange thing for me to 
chronicle—a childish dream full of vague 
fear and dread; but I have cause to chronicle 
it, for in the time to come that dream-child 
came to me many times and oft, and ever as 
the harbinger of misfortune. 

Always weeping, always dressed in rags 
that clung about its withered, shrunken 
limbs; always looking up at me with its 
wee, white, weary face! 

What was it? Whence did it come? I 
can not tell; but this much I know, that I 
have met with others besides myself who 
have been subject to the strange recurrence 
of one weird dream ever boding ill. 

Mrs. Langley, the wife of the rector of 
Hazledene, wrote delightedly of her young 
governess’s good fortune. She had seen how 
it would be from the first, she said. Sir 
Charles Vansitart had always been a fre- 
quent visitor at the Rectory; but after Miss 
Le Breton’s arrival few days passed without 
a visit from him, and he took to joining 
“the dear children” when out for a ramble 
on the shore in her care. Miss Le Breton 
had a wonderful gift for telling fairy tales, 
and in the hour “between the lights” she 

















used to tell her little pupils the most lovely 
legends. At first she was very shy when 
Mrs. Langley, the rector, and Sir Charles 
joined the audience; but a little gentle en- 
couragement soon set her at her ease, and 
the grown-up listeners enjoyed the fairy- 
lore as much as the two tiny maids for 
whose original benefit it was intended. 

“They all seem very happy together, 
Miss Mary, don’t they?’ I said, when 
the reading aloud of Mrs. Langley’s letter 
was finished. “It reads like a story— 
does n’t it?” 

The marriage was to take place in Janu- 
ary, and I was to be promoted to the wom- 
anly glory of “long dresses ’”’ on the occasion, 
an idea that filled me with a new and over- 
powering dignity even in anticipation. It 
so chanced that I had not seen Mr. Gird- 
stone since Eulalie’s betrothal was a known 
fact until one day I met him in Bromley 
meadows. I thought his trousers seemed to 
have shrunk away from his ankles more than 
ever, and assuredly his hat was more on the 
back of his head. But the kind old face was 
the same; the eyes guileless and tender as 
those of a child; the shriveled hand as 
ready to close on mine and hold it fast and 
close. 

Miss ’Dosia was, perhaps, more terrible in 
her Winter than her Summer gear; for a 
black beaver bonnet is a most forbidding 
kind of armor, and her fur tippet was of 
some uncomfortable kind of fur, that stood 
out on end in every direction, and could not 
be persuaded to lie down sleek and smooth. 
IT used to think it must be the product of some 
peculiar kind of animal kept for her benefit 
alone; for [ never saw any fur at all like it 
before, and I have never seen any of so ram- 
pant and unmanageable a nature since. 
Her dress was of what she called “a sen- 
sible walking length ”’—that is, it displayed 
her square ankles and large serviceable boots 
in all their native grace; indeed, a general 
and prevading idea of ankles was the im- 
pression always left upon the mind of the 
beholder after meeting this brother and sis- 
ter in their out-door costume. 

“Ah, Nell! Well, my dear, going to fetch 
butter and egys, eh 2” said the vicar, holding 
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me by the hand and pointing to the basket 
on my arm. It was a way he had to make 
little feeble jokes when Miss Theodosia was, 

in her grimmest moods; I think he did it in 

a sort of forlorn hope that the mind of the 

destined victim of these moods might be 

soothed and diverted thereby. 

Then he began to fidget from one foot to 
the other, for a kind of rustling of his sis- 
ter’s rampant plumes told that she was in 
the throes of rising ideas, presently to find 
utterance. 

“So your nose is put out of joint, Miss 
Nell?” 

I stood silent, my eyes fixed with a kind 
of fascination upon her face, where some- 
thing that was meant for a smile, but which 
was almost a sneer, played lambently. 

The vicar’s fidgeting seemed meanwhile 
ready to develop into a kind of Indian watr- 
dance, in the which his umbrella should do 
duty as a tomahawk. “Tut! Nonsense! 
‘Nose out of joint;’ no such thing!” he 
ejaculated, getting poppy-red. 

“You mean, Miss Theodosia,” said I, 
speaking very deliberately in my efforts 
after the dignity becoming in a Vansitart: 
“you mean that papa will not care about me 
any more now that he is going to marry 
Eulalie? Well, you are mistaken—quite 
mistaken; and your thinking so just shows 
how very little you know of him, or of—any 
of us.” I included Eulalie boldly in this 
“any of us,” and Miss Theodosia for once in 
her life seemed thoroughly taken aback—as, 
indeed, people generally are when their 
hints and innuendos are clothed in plain 
words, and set before them in the light of 
day. 

“ We shall get our deaths of cold standing 
here with the wind cutting us in two,” 
said the vicar eagerly, stamping his boots as 
if to restore the circulation in the feet they 
covered, 

“Yes,” I answered; “it is cold. Good- 
bye.” And then, after touching the wooden 
joints of Miss Theodosia’s fingers, and get- 
ting a warm grasp from her brother, I sped 
on my way, my head bent as though to stem 
the roughness of the keen east wind; but in 
reality to hide from any passer-by the angry 
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tears that rose to my eyes and blurred my 
sight. 
_ “So that is how people talk—that is how 
people think of all these things!” I thought 
in bitter protest against those constructions 
that the world is pleased to put upon our 
actions for us, and against which it is so use- 
less to rebel. 

“They think I’m jealous, do they ; they 
pity me because papa will not care for me 
any more—as if—as if” —I reiterated in my 
passionate resentment for the wrong done to 
me and to him—“ any thing or any body in 
this world could make us love each other 
one bit less dearly than we do. Oh, it is 
shameful!” 

Down dropped the hot tears. I was blind— 
~ deaf, too, surely, for I never heard the sound 
of footsteps behind me, and started so that I 
nearly let fall the basket which held some 
jelly for a sick child in the village, when 
some one spoke quite close to me: 

“Nell! see, dear, you dropped your hand- 
kerchief.” 

It was the vicar, a little breathless with 
hurrying after me, and looking as if he were 
full of a kind of radiant sunshine of his own, 
so rejoiced was he in having outwitted his 
sister. I looked up at him with drowned 
eves and trembling lips; and, as he stuffed 
the handkerchief into my hand, he whispered 
to me, forgetting the distance at which the 
grim figure in the fur tippet stood waiting 
for him: 

“Don’t mind what she said, child; it’s 
all stuff and nonsense, every bitofit. Dear, 
dear, don’t ery ; tut-tut! never ery about it.” 

“Tt’s not true, Mr. Girdstone,” T gasped 
out. ‘T hate any one to say such things— 
to speak so of papa and me.” 

“No, no; it’s not true, not a word of it,” 
he whispered, with a stealthy backward 
vlance; “don’t you mind it—don’t think 
about it, there’s a dear child.” 

I felt so much for his distress for me that 
meeting his kind eyes, I managed to call up 
a feeble sort of smile; at which he nodded 
till I thought his hat must come off its per- 
jlous resting-place upon the back of his 
head, and then trotted off to where, looking 
like a scarecrow set up to frighten birds 
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from corn, stood Miss Theodosia, gaunt and 
grim. 

“T wish I had told her that my dress for 
the wedding is to be made quite long. How 
vexed she’d have been! and she could n’t 
have doneany thing—not a thing—to shorten 
it one inch!” was my next not very amiable 
reflection. 

Then I reached the village, and saw a 
little worn white face lifted from its pillow 
to smile at the pretty yellow jelly that 
quivered on the wil!ow-patterned plate I set 
it on. 

“T have brought it with Miss Mary Syl- 
vester’s love,” I said to the sick child’s 
mother, proud and glad to see how she 
smiled at hearing the dear donor's name, 

“She knows how to comfort a poor creature 
that’s full of sorrow, does Miss Mary, God 
bless her gentle ways!” said the woman. 
“There is them as means well, I make no 
doubt, but as do harass « body dreadful with 
their pryin’ ways.” 

“Ah,” thought I to myself, “ the seare- 
crow has been here, hurting other people as 
she has been hurting me.” . 

As I went towards home again a sudden 
squall of wind and rain came on, driving in 
my face and wetting me through to the skin. 
I had no umbrella with me, as it chanced; 
but even if I had, it would have been but 
little use. The wind seemed to have gone 
wild, and was tearing like a mad thing at 
every thing within its reach. Not only did 
it sway the poor trees earthwards, but gave 
them a wrench round when it got them 
down ; and as to my hat, which came untied 
in the mélee, I saw it disappear aloft, with 
its strings streaming out behind like the legs 
of a bird. It was rain that bit and stung 
that now beat upon my uncovered head; 
rain that drove straight along the ground; 
rain that made little pools in the pathway, 
and then churned them into miniature mael- 
stroms. All this was unpleasant enough 
with three wide fields still to traverse, and 
my hat gone. 

Suddenly a ponderous figure appeared 
looming in my pathway—a sort of stout 
mummy, swathed in curious garments. It 
was Sarah, the Summerfield cook, that eun- 














ning deviser of cakes and tarts, wrapped in 
a huge water-proof, head and all. In an- 
other moment I was as shapeless as herself, 
for she came well provided with wraps, and 
the two of us, holding on to each other, 
made the best way we could homewards, 
As we reached the little gate in the garden 
hedge, there was Miss Mary wildly gesticu- 
lating at the kitchen door, and I, breaking 
from cook, fled to that warm and welcome 
shelter. 

Miss Mary blamed herself for letting me 
have my own way in the matter of carrying 
the jelly to the sick child. “It was against 
my better judgment,” she said, making me 
drink a glass of steaming cowslip-wine and 
water. 

I am afraid I rather enjoyed the whole 
thing: the fuss, and the cowslip-wine, and 
the general upset; as one is apt to enjoy such 
things when one is very young indeed, both 
in years and feeling. 

But with the next morning came other 
and more grave reflections. 

There was something odd the matter with 
my throat, and the stinging rain-drops 
seemed still making my eyes dim.and heavy. 
As the day passed on these things grew 
worse instead of better, and a sharp pain"now 
and again caught me as [ drew my breath. 

Old Dr. Glumford, our Bromley scula- 
pius, came to see me that night, and twice 
the day after; and that stabbing pain, in- 
stead of catching my breath now and then, 
was so constant that I dared not draw an 
honest breath at all, but tried to get along 
with short quick gasps. 

What came after this is misty; but al- 
ways through the haze of my troubled con- 
sciousness shone the loving anxious faces of 
Miss Mary and Miss Jane, while Miss Maria, 
keys and all, came at fitful intervals. In- 
deed, the basket that held them, taking hold 
of my mind as trifles are apt to do when the 
brain is unstrung and the body suffering, 
played no small part in my delirious fancies. I 
was sailing on a troubled sea in that frail ves- 
sel of straw; the keys got entangled about my 
feet ; the water oozed in through the sides of 
my craft, and was cold—cold—cold—rising 
round me. 
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I strove madly to bale it out with my 
hands, but it slid through my fingers; and 
still, higher and higher, the straw boat filled. 

Then all at once I found myself sitting up 
in my little white bed crying out for help, 
and some one—could it be papa ?—caught 
me in his arms, held me close, and quieted 
my delirious fears. 

“Am I very ill? Am I going to die and 
leave you?” I sobbed, clinging about his 
neck ; and he, kissing me between the words, 
said: “No, my darling; God will spare you 
to me now, Nell.” 

After that night things grew clearer to me, 
and soon I found that Christmas had come 
quite near without my knowing. 

“What about the wedding and my beauti- 
ful long dress?” I said to papa one day when 
I was able to sit up and look through my 
window at a white world, snow-clad even to 
the tiniest twig upon the bare boughs of the 
hawthorn bushes. 

“The wedding must wait till you are bet- 
ter, Nell,” he said; and then he added: 
“ Eulalie has been in dreadful trouble about 
you, dear; she has written nearly every 
day.” 

“Thank her for me,” I said; and then I 
put my face up to his, and kissed him. 
“Give her that for me,” I whispered shyly. 

I did not like that idea of the wedding be- 
ing put off. 

I took Miss Mary into my confidence on 
the matter, and she, calling to mind that 
Eulalie had no home of her own, but was 
obliged to remain in a kind of false position 
at Mrs. Langley’s until papa took her away, 
came round to my view of things, and be- 
tween us we persuaded him to let things take 
their course. ‘I can wear the long dress an- 
other time,” I said, smiling, when this was 
settled. Yet I only spoke thus lightly to 
hide from him the pain it was to have to give 
it all up. As to spending my Christmas 
at Summerfield, there was no hardship in 
that. The old place was like a cage from - 
which five and twenty chattering magpies 
had flown, and its perfect quiet was very 
grateful to me in my weakness. 

The wedding-day was the fifth day of the 
new year; and the world was still as white 
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and glistening as if it were a huge wedding- 
cake. 

“‘ See,” I said to Miss Mary, as the hour 
appointed for the marriage drew on, “ the 
sun is shining his best for them, though he 
is only a Winter sun. I shall shut my 
eyes and fancy I hear the bells of Hazle- 


dene; they sound so sweet, ringing out | 


over the water, and the hills giving back an 
echo.” 

“You may shut your eyes and fancy what 
you like, if you drink this beef-tea that 
Sarah has just brought upstairs first of all,” 
she said smiling. 

I think papa and Eulalie must have taken 
some of the sunshine with them on their 
wedding journey, for their letters seemed 
full of it; a fact that the spirit of mischief 
ever lurking in my heart caused me to ani- 
madvert upon with much effusion to Miss 
’Dosia on the occasion of our first meeting 
after my illness. Then I added, looking in- 
nocently into the yawning cavern of the big 
beaver bonnet: “Don’t I look as if I had 
been dreadfully spoilt while I have been ill, 
Miss Theodosia?” 

“Has it been really only a cold, or were 
you fretting?” she answered spitefully. 

But the buoyancy of convalescence was 
over me, and I resisted gallantly. 

“Both,” 1 said, laughing; “it was pleu- 
risy, and I fretted myself the more because 
‘I was to have worn a dress with a real long 
train at the wedding, and could n’t, you 
see.”’ 

Spring came early that year, and how 
lovely looked my “ Land of Beulah” as her 
sweet breath touched it! When you looked 
upwards through the trees, a rose-green mist 
told you of a million tiny buds swelling into 
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life. In my wood the birds sang like mad; 
and 
The green grass climbing through the brown, 


the sheen of a buttercup here and there, 
and the priceless treasure of the first violet 
found nestling in one sheltered nook, told 
that the Winter was past. 

Time flew quickly by, and soon, or it 
seemed soon, the lilac-trees were weighed 
down with perfumed pyramids of bloom, the 
laburnum shook out its golden tresses to the 
wind, and the guelder-roses—nature’s snow- 
balls—tempted little Amy’s fingers to for- 
bidden thefts. 

So day followed day in that eternal pro- 
cession that is so pitilessly changeless, no 
matter if it be joy or sorrow to which it 
drifts us on, and the last day before our 
Easter going-home day came round. 

Now Easter was to take me to Huzledene, 
and I was as ready to sing as the thrushes in 
the wood at the prospect of so much happi- 
ness : 

Te souviens tu, Marie, 

De notre enfance aux champs—— 
But here I stopped short, for the old song 
did not adequately express my pleasures to 
come. It would be in the old home by the 
sea-shore—in the dear home that faithful 
Roland guarded—that Eulalie and I should 
renew our dear companionship. My heart 
was as lightas a feather; I even condescended 
to forget my budding “ young-lady dignity,” 
and played hare and hounds with the younger 
fry when all the packing was done. 

I was merry all day, but at night the 
dream-child came to me—still clothed in 
rags that clung about its shrunken limbs; 
still weeping; still lifting its wee, white 
weary face, streaming with tears, to mine, 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


BISHOP FOSTER’S ESCHATOLOGY. 

In our school-days, when taking our first 
lessons in Jacobs’s “Greek Reader,” among the 
selections for exercises were certain short fa- 
bles, which were to be “done into English.” 
Among these was one that ran about in this 
wise: “A wolf, seeing some shepherds in a tent 
dining on mutton, growled out, What an up- 
roar [4pvfoc] there would have been if I had 
done that!” We were reminded of this, and 
its obvious moral, a few days ago, while read- 
ing a decidedly interesting little book, full 
of highly suggestive matter, having upon its 
title-page, as that of its author, the name of 
one of our “ chief ministers, ”° with his official 
designation prefixed.* The writing is unques- 
tionably able, as might be expected from such 
ahand; and the matter, though a little start- 
ling on account of the freedom with which its 
thoughts are uttered, should be carefully and 
candidly considered before judgment shall be 
passed upon it. But while reading our side 
thoughts took the form of questionings, and we 
mentally asked whether if such a one may 
speak and write such things, and in due time 
send them out broadcast upon the public, then 
may not common people read and make notes 
upon them and—print them? Examples are 
contagious, especially when they lead in the 
direction of one’s proclivities ; and accordingly 
we follow our “ illustrious predecessor” along 
his unfrequenied way of free inquiry, treading 
with careful steps in his tracks, and scanning 
the way with mixed emotions of fear and 
confidence. 

Tt has been confessed for some time past, by 
not a few of the best of our orthodox and evan- 
gelical thinkers, that the traditional and gen- 
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erally accepted notions respecting the post- 
mundane future of the human race are not 
such as ought to or can satisfy intelligent and 
broad-minded men. True, our latest and best 
bodies of divinity simply reiterate the views 
and opinions of the past centuries, with only 
slight and incidental modifications, some sty]- 
ing such crudities “the Protestant doctrines,” 
and others setting them down as “the accepted 
doctrines of the Church ;” both of which are 
correct in part, yet not therefore removed be- 
yond free inquiry and intelligent questionings. 
It is perhaps quite proper that our systematic 
treatises on theology shall conform to the ac- 
cepted doctrinal statements of those for whom 
they are written; but greater freedom must be 
allowed to writers who discuss any of those 
points only incidentally, or who wrile upon 
special subjects in the form of monographs. 
But even writers of this latter class are usually 
not inclined to depart very far from the old 
curriculum of thought, as may be learned from 
some of the latest issues of the Methodist 
press. Books of devotion are especially tena- 
cious of the old forms of beliefs respecting the 
future life; and Christian hymnology is fash- 
ioned after them, and surcharged with their 
spirit, which it presents with a fullness and 
richness of imagery, and a largeness of poet- 
ical hyperbole, that, literally believed, as these 
things often are, would give us a material 
heaven with scenic and spectacular processes, 
less gross, indeed, but equally physical with the 
furniture of the paradise of Islam. 

But for some time past—as long as the active 
life-time of a single generation—there have 
been heard undertoned murmurings, and some 
pretty decidedly outspoken objections, as to 
both their manner and matter, against the 
physico-spiritualism of the popular beliefs, 
which have been forced upon the attention of 
the Church; and also occasionally some from 
within have timidly confessed the force of 
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these objections. But at length a knight of 
quite another character enters the lists, strik- 
ing boldly out, and daring to express his con- 
victions, though they may not exactly conform 
to the regular pattern, and even to suggest 
doubts where opposite convictions were not 
yet matured, Bishop Randolph S. Foster’s 
lectures, delivered at the Chautauqua Assembly 
last year, elicited more than ordinary attention 
from those who heard them, and their teach- 
ings were somewhat remarked upon as novel, 
and perhaps dangerous. But since the lecturer 
has a reputation for putting things strongly 
and in his own way, and as his audience, 
though highly appreciative, may be presumed 
to have been not very accurately critical, it is 
not at all wonderful that it was generally sup- 
posed that the thing was all right; and so the 
affair passed off with but little comment. But 
at Jength these pregnant words have been em- 
bodied in the clear light and cold forms of a 
printed book; and in this shape they invite 
public criticism, without the accompanying 
advantages of the sonorous voice and majestic 
presence with which they were at first uttered. 
We have read these papers with feelings 
slightly akin to bewilderment. Their atmos- 
phere is very far removed from that of the 
crypt or the cloister, free and breezy; and 
the tone of the whole production is not with- 
out a dash of recklessness. But the official 
designation of the author, as given on the 
title-page, and the appended imprint of our 
great Church publishing house reassures us. 


Exalted positions have both their advan- 


tages and their disadvantages. With the timid 
they act as clogs and fetters, circumscribing 
free thought and action. But to the bold they 
give a larger liberty, by assuring them of a 
respectful hearing, and also of impunity in the 
utterance of any slight eccentricities or aber- 
rations, Among ordinary Christians—lay- 
folks or ministers-——one may have a decided 
proclivity towards freethinking, and yet prac- 
tically confess that its exercise would be an 
unwarrantable indulgence, because of its prob- 
able expensiveness. Nor is such cautiousness 
to be condemned too severely ; since it is nei- 
ther wise nor safe for a man to give up his 
traditional beliefs till fairly compelled to do 
80, nor to change his methods of interpreting 
the Word of God except for the clearest and 
most certain reasons. But if, proceeding thus 
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circumspecily, and with a predominating self. 
distrust, one finds himself compelled to aban- 
don certain long-cherished tenets, or to adopt 
a somewhat modified theory of Biblical inter. 
pretation, fidelity to the truth, to himself, and 
to his God, requires that he shall not be false, 
for the sake of seeming to be orthodox. We 
are, therefore, compelled to honor Bishop Fos- 
ter for what he has done; and if it should be 


.Suspected that it would not have been equally 


safe for an ordinary minister or Jayman to 
have used so much boldness, then we congrat- 
ulate him in view of his position, which to the 
common mind may seem to carry with it some 
traces of that freedom from error which by the 
most numerous sect of Christendom is ascribed 
without stint to its chief bishop. And now 
should some one, less secure by his position, 
find himself inclined to go in the same way, to 
confess that certain points in the old beliefs 
must be given up because they are not tanght 
in the Bible, he may do so, protecting himself 
from censures by the shadow of one so entirely 
capable of unfolding the teachings or of recog- 
nizing the silences of the Holy Scriptures in 
respect to the “Great Hereafter.” 

The book in question, whose title is given 
on another page, is probably the result of ex- 
periences and feelings quite as much as of 
studies and intellectual meditations; nor does 
that consideration at all detract from its trust- 
worthiness. The author’s bereavements have 
no doubt carried his thoughts and fancies into 
that unexplored region of which he writes, 
and he has sought to know whatever may be 
known of “that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” In such 
cases men often become morbid, and incline to 
replace the simple teachings of the Bible and 
the wholesome dictates of reason by other 
men’s fancies or the creations of their own dis- 
ordered imaginations. But in this case that 
dangerous liability has been effectually avoided 
by rejecting all other authority, and carefully 
examining to know what the Bible does clearly 
teach, and testing by that standard whatever 
intimations might come to him from any 
source relative to the subject in hand. And, 
having adopted this method, the rejection of a 
multitude of fancies that have long passed 
muster as Christian doctrines, and of medieval 
legends that have become interwoven into the 
popular faith, followed of necessity. It also 














imposed upon him the necessity for a more 
rational (not rationalistic) method of Biblical 
interpretation, with corrected views of the 
character of the divine revelation, and for the 
rejection of the whole system of pious frauds 
which sets out with a predetermined purpose 
to find the songht-for doctrines in the Bible, 
cr to put them there by a false exegesis. And 
vet, after all this apparent boldness and reck- 
whatever seems to be of 
doubtful authority, it is gratifying to observe 
how very little that even appears to be valu- 
ble is lost by the process. Some old outworks 
of the citadel of truth, that added nothing to 
either its strength or its beanty, have been 
abandoned as untenable; and some of the 
long-cherished furniture and implements of 
the Christian household are replaced by oth- 
ers, simpler and more effective. Especially 
does this method purge out the entire system 
of materialistic literalism that pervades and 
permeates the popular creed, and twines itself 
asa damaging parasite through all our believ- 
ings and feelings, our faiths and hopes, re- 
specting the future life, to make room for the 
pure and holy spiritualism taught by Jesus 
and John and Paul. Possibly with these bet- 
ter views there would be less of blind and un- 
reasoning dogmatism, as there would also be 
correspondingly more of simple faith in God 
and of joyfully awaiting his revelations. of 
the future. 

The first of these lectures, of which there 
are three, is entirely devoted to the discussion 
and affirmation of the proposition that Man is 
a Spiritual Being. 


less excision of 


And as that position is the 
key to the whole situation, the discussion at this 
point is especially full and clear and forcible. 
It is assumed that spirit and matter are dis- 
tinct and diverse entities, both absolutely un- 
known as to their essence, but both alike 
known by their properties and attributes; and 
while the body is simply and only matter, the 
soul—the real rational person—is purely and 
exclusively spiritual. The spirit is not prop- 
erly of the man, as an attribute of the personal- 
ity, but the man himself; of which the body is 
only the habitation, or vehicle, or instrument. 
These points are elaborated with a supera- 
bundance of arguments and illustrations; and 
the conclusion reached is that man is a living 
soul, a purely spiritual person, now abiding 
temporarily in a material organism, which, 
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however, is in no proper sense any part of his 
personal integrity. 

Without calling in question for a moment 
the correctness of these conclusions, we have 
felt some little: misgiving in respect to the 
assumption that spirit and matter are indeed 
real and distinct essences. There is with phil- 
osophical minds a strong inclination to re- 
solve all forms of being into a common unity, 
making some one thing the essence, and all 
others either modifications or attributes of 
that one. Accordingly, some have inclined to 
the opinion that matter is the one and only 
essence in the universe, that all individualized 
beings are entirely material, and that mental 
or spiritual phenomena are but the results of 
occult material forces, of which the great First 
Cause, himself the highest form of matter, is 
the center, and the fountain of all power and 
wisdom. Others take the other side, and hold 
that spirit alone is real and essential, and that 
matter, in all its various forms and modes, is 
but the expression of spiritual forces. We do 
not undertake to decide the question as to 
one or two entities—nor, if there is but one, 
whether matter or spirit is that one—yet we 
confess an inclination to favor the idea of a 
single substance, and that one spiritual and 
not material; though, manifestly, the whole 
subject is in its nature entirely spéculative 
and transcendental, and could it be deter- 
mined either way, the result would not be of 
any practical value. 

In assigning to the body the character and 
relations of a simple instrument to be used by 
the spiritual man, to which we do not object, 
if properly understood, an important fact in ~ 
the higher philosophy of natural history must 
not be lost sight of. Every properly organized 
living thing, whether animal or vegetable, 
is a complete individual; and, therefore, 
man’s physical structure, which is the most 
perfect of material organisms, is something 
more and better than simply an apparatus, a 
collection of tools and implements, to be used 
by the indwelling spiritual being. Tt is itself 
an individualized something, a living thing, 
having life in itself, and performing its proper 
functions in most cases quite independent of 
the rational soul. The true duality of the 
human person consists in the fact that, with a 
properly individualized physical organism, 
which gives him his place in the category of 
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animals—living things—he is also a rational 
soul, a purely spiritual person, temporarily 
united with that physical organism, in which 
to perform his novitiate, alternately governing 
and obeying, preparatory for a higher life 
when the soul shall have “ put off this taber- 
nacle.” The life of the body is something 
other than and distinct from the life of the 
soul, having its own laws, and hastening by its 
own innate instincts along its destined path to 
its ending. This view of the subject would 
have obviated the objection which some who 
heard this lecture delivered made against its 
argument as implying the spirituality of all 
animal life, and consequently the immortality 
of the brute creation. A just apprehension 
of the proper individuality of all living be- 
ings, with their appropriate instincts, all of 
which is in no wise dependent upon the in- 
dwelling spirit, affords a much better answer 
to such a misconception than to assign all the 
voluntary actions of living animals to special 
interpositions of divine power. It also proves 
the inevitable extinction of “this mortal ” at 
the end of that course. 

Having fixed the position and relations of 
the “outward man” at such a low level, it 
became logically necessary to concede its nat- 
ural mortality, and to grant that by virtue of 
its original constitution, and independently of 
the blight of sin, the human body tends by a 
(naturally) irreversible law to decay and ulti- 
mate death, And since the whole human race, 
as to the physical nature, falls within the 
category of living animals, its individuals 
severally proceed along a career of growth, 
maturity, reproduction, and decay; and the 
range and continuance and close of-that career 
is determined in the original nature of each 
individual, after which, by the same kindly 
but inexorable law, the body “returns to the 
earth from which it was taken,” when, being 
now set free from its physical entanglements, 
“the spirit returns to God, who gave it.” 
Viewed in this light, the “appointment” of 
all men “once~to die, antedates the curse of 
sin, and is not dependent upon it.”’* 
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At this point it appears as if the lecturer be- 
coming apprised of the inevitable tendency of 
his argument, sought to catch at something 
to hold him back, or to turn his too venturons 
crait aside into some eddy at the side of the 
stream, in which to avoid that dreaded plunge 
which he seemed to be nearing. He is not 
prepared to believe—or at any rate not to con- 
fess—that had there been no sin, the body 
would have died. He had shown that it was 
a natural necessity, the normal terminus of 
a journey of self-limited extent ; but somehow 
that result must be avoided, He accordingly 
has recourse to the theory propounded by a 
certain school of theological writers, that a 
miraculous efficacy resided in the fruit of the 
tree of life, by virtue of which the normal 
processes of the human physique might be ar- 
rested, and so death be evaded. ‘This supposed 
power of the tree of life is denominated “sac- 
ramental,” but we do not see why, unless the 
Romish element of ex opere operato efficiency 
is to be accepted with it. A few years since a 
converted papist published a book on Chemical 
Changes in the Eucharist, as taught by Rome; 
but, if the “sacrament” of the tree of life 
had power to overcome the natural flux of 
the elements of the human body, then it 
would appear to have been a decidedly ef- 
fective chemical agent. We are afraid of such 
methods, which seem to materialize the work 
of saving men’s souls, and of making sure of im- 
mortality. This whole affair of the “ tree of 
life” is a case of attempted wisdom quite 
beyond the range of what is written. It is 
artificial and extra-scriptural, and it is enter- 
tained only because it seems to solve, conjec- 
turally, a difficult problem—made difficult by 
an unsupported theory—and to put an alto- 
gether unwarranted meaning into a doubtful 
passage of Scripture. But the whole theory 
is destitute of any solid foundation in either 
reason or Scripture, and can not be safely 
built into any superstructure of theological or 
anthropological science. 

Physical death was confessedly an estab- 
lished order of events in the world before sin 





* And the position we take of this kind of life, vegeta- 
ble and animal, is that in is nature it is perishable; 
that wherever found to exist, as soon as it exists, and 
as an inseparable concomitant of its existence, it tends 
to eatinction, and must inevitably, by the operation of 
its law, reach extinction, unless supernaturally perpet- 





uated (page 257). Nothing short of eternal miracle, set 
for the guardianship of each life, would guarantee its 
deathless continuance, When it shall succumb to its 
own wastes and the assaults of other unfriendly forces, 
is only a question of limited time, and a question to 
which the auswer is not uncertain (pages 259-60). 


























had entered it—Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” to 
the contrary notwithstanding—and that signifi- 
cant fact must not be here overlooked. More- 
over, as far as suffering and pain can be predi- 
cated of irrational creatures, there was suffering 
and pain in the pre-adamite earth. And since 
man was made with a sensitive animal nature, 
he would seem to have been naturally subject 
to the same accidents—and, as Bishop Foster 
very properly puts the case—“his constitu- 
tional tendencies wnhindered would have cul- 
minated in death.” Is there any good and 
sufficient reason against extending the general 


law of physical life and death to the human ' 


animal, and so inferring that, irrespective of 
his sinning, man would have suffered physical 
pain, and experienced physical decay and 
death? The opposite of this supposition, be- 
sides being opposed to all the natural evidence 
that can be made to bear upon the subject, is 
simply an assumption—a theory without a 
basis of proof—a problem which can be 
neither proved nor disproved. 

We have looked with a lively interest 
through this discussion for a reasonable af- 
firmation or denial of the popular doctrine of 
the resurrection of the human body. Nor has 
our search been a fruitless one; though we fail 
to find a direct reply to our query. After 
reading only the first lecture, any one might 
say that in view of its teachings, such an event 
is neither desirable nor reasonable, nor agree- 
ble to the Word of God. If the body is only 
a pro tempore make-shift for its spiritual ocen- 
pant—useful in a poor way, but expensive and 
inconvenient, perpetually getting out of order, 
and all the time tending to decay; and since 
the spirit is rapidly outgrowing its covering, 
as a boy outgrows his last year’s clothing; and 
since death is a practical liberation of the 
prisoner—the emancipation of the bondman 
(and all these things are there tanght us); and 
since the body at last falls to decay and disso- 
lution, rendering back “earth to earth and 
ashes to ashes,” apparently, without either the 
promise or the potency of living again, the 
answer to the question of the coming again 
of this material mass must first of all be, cui 
bono?—for what purpose? Our guide and 
teacher has most effectually proved to us that 
there is nothing to be desired in such an oc- 
currence. 

It is very evident that the author both saw 
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and felt the logical force and tendency of his 
arguments, but he draws back from his own 
conclusions, and hesitates to follow out his 
arguments to their final analysis. He must, 
however, either discard some of his own prem- 
ises or accept the responsibility of their log- 
ical outcome. But the former alternative he 
will find to be impossible. The mind that has 
come to anticipate a state of being in which 
“there is nothing that pert:ins to the body, 
either its necessities or its pleasures, that 
would be agreeable to carry up through eter- 
nity,” and to think of it as “too, cireumscribed 
an instrument—too mueh fettered by natural 
law—too narrow in its possible uses to furnish 
the outcome of such a life as is contained in 
its [the soul’s] possibilities,” will certainly not 
hope to recover again such undesirable porsses- 
sions and conditions. Only a revelation from 
heaven, so certainly and explicitly given as to 
preclude any other possible meaning, could 
render such an event probable; and this our 
author clearly shows is not the character of 
the deliverances of the Holy Scriptures or the 
premises. They, indeed, speak of “a spiritual 
body,” but that is something quite different 
from a material mass however highly attenu- 
ated, and the promised “clothing upon” 
should not be so construed as to contradict 
the explicit declaration that “ flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” A 
personally individualized being must, from the 
necessities of our mental constitution, appear 
to our apprehension as a‘something—a body ; 
but not, therefore, of necessity, beset with 
any of the properties or accidents of matter. 
“There is a natural body,” in which we now 
subsist, corruptible and decaying; and “ there 
is a spiritual body,” which is no other than 
our “house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” This seems to be about the 
purport of the teaching of the premises laid 
down in these lectures. Our Lord very clearly 
and forcibly declares the fact of a future life; 
but he nowhere sets forth in detail its charac- 
teristics and conditions. What will be the 
nature of our “spiritual body” we are not in- 
formed affirmatively; but there is abundant 
proof that it will be very widely unlike the 
body that now is. All this Bishop Foster 
teaches in these lectures, either by explicit 
statements or by necessary implications, 

Some of the side thoughts brought into view 
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in the course of these discussions are especially 
suggestive. The question of bodily identity— 
is there any such thing, and if so, in what 
does it consist?—naturally occurs at this 
point. If bodily identity consists in same- 
ness of materials aggregated in an organic 
form, then, evidently, there can be no such 
thing—for all living organisms are perpetually 
changing their elementary constituents—just 
as the materials of a running stream are never 
the same at different points of time. And yet 
the river has its individuality, and until it 
runs dry and ceases to exist, its continuous iden- 
tity. And so has the human body—in com- 
mon with all other living organisms—its 
proper identity, which, however, does not de- 
pend on a continuous sameness of materials, 
but on its individualizing life force, and, like 
all other material organisms, it ceases to be, at 
the end of its vital career. And, if the bodily 
identity ceases at the end of the animal life- 
time, what is that which shall “come again” at 
the resurrection? Bishop Foster meets this 
with a direct disclaimer of any expectation of 
the restoration from the grave of the “ identical 
body” in which the man lived upon earth, 
and so sweeps back into the domains of fancy, 
all the scenic imagery of the “breaking 
graves,” and “ yielding seas,” and the “ stand- 
ing up” of “a very great army ” at the sound 
of “the archangel’s trumpet.” In respect to 
the alternate theories of the old bodies being 
_restored, or of “the emergence [whence we are 
not told] into totally dissimilar ones,” he de- 
cidedly prefers the latter, but he is not equally 
explicit as to whether or not these “ dissimilar 
ones” will be made up of any possible form 
ofearthy matter. In another place, however, he 
leaves no room for any doubt that he would 
answer that question with a decided negative. 
He also tells us that the resurrection is no- 
where in Scripture predicated of the body, but 
of the person—which position will be called in 
question by more than a single class ‘of ob- 
jectors; and its settlement will require the 
determination of the rather occult question— 
what is personal identity? and also the fixing 
of the sense and scope of the New Testament 
word, ciua—body. His half-approving glance 
toward the Swedenborgian theory of the 
emergence at death of the “ physical soul,” 
must be taken as a result. and an evidence of 
his not having fully adjusted the subject in his 
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own mind. That theory is as really material. 
istic as is that of grossest pre-millenarian, and 
is equally obnoxious to objections from both 
reason and Scripture. 

The arguments drawn from the Bible, 
usually relied on to sustain what is here 
called—with an over-liberal concession—“ the 
general opinion” (we would rather say the pop- 
ular or vulgar opinion), are disposed of rather 
summarily. It is expressly denied that the 
terms used to designate the “resurrection ” im- 
ply the emergence from the grave of the same 
body that was laid there—but rather do they 
teach quite the opposite. The argument drawn 
from Christ’s bodily resurrection is pronounced 
wholly irrelevant, since that restoring to life 
of a dead body was in no sense a pattern or 
pledge of the promised resurrection of all 
men; nor was that body in which the Lord was 
seen for forty days the same with which he has 
gone into heaven—which latter, and not the 
other, is to be pattern of the glorified bodies 
of the saints “in the resurrection.” The plea 
sometimes heard—itself quite too puerile to 
require any elaborate refutation—that because 
“the body was the companion of the soul in 
its sin and obedience, so it must be in the re- 
compense ;” and also “that the kinship of the 
body and soul in this life will require their 
reunion in the future life,” is dismissed with 
the denial that there ever was any proper com- 
panionship or kinship between the two—which 
denial is clearly in accordance with the pre- 
viously given statements as to man’s exclusively 
spiritual being. Of the three theories of the 
resurrection most commonly favored—to wit: 
(1) That at some future time the precise body 
laid in the grave shall rise to a new and im- 
mortal life, (2) that a new body shall be con- 
structed for every man around some inde- 
structible germ, and (3) that the resurrection 
is the emergence of the spiritual body (the 
soul?) ont of the material, at the time of 
death,—he remarks, “I do not believe that 
any [one of them] has the data for an un- 
doubted determination,” and yet he seems to 
half coneede that the truth must hide itself 
somewhere within that triangle. But there is 
still another theory not altogether unworthy 
of consideration—something in this form: 
The resurrection is the emergence of disembodied 
spirits from HADES, preparatory to their passage 
forward into the state of final recompense. It is 














‘submitted, how far this view of the subject 
will avoid the difficulties that beset every 
other, and at the same time meet all the re- 
quirements of the case. 

Respecting the resurrection body— what- 
ever that term may signify—beyond the fact 
that such shall be provided (and it seems 
to be impossible to think of finite beings ex- 
cept as bodies), nearly all our information is 
on the negative side. That body will not be 
of our earthy materials—for “ flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God ;” it will 
not be “corruptible,” as all material organisms 
must be. We are, indeed, assured that “in the 
resurrection” they are made “equal to the 
angels in heaven ;” but even this declaration, 
though positive in form, is negative in its im- 
port; and even the Revelator, in describing 
the state of the glorified, deals chiefly in nega- 
tives. “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat.” ‘There are, indeed, as- 
surances of a positive character respecting the 
state of the blessed, but while they are emphatic 
and comprehensive, they are also very general, 
and without specific details, “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but when he shall 
appear we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as heis.” This isenough. Our author only 
glances at the question of a simultaneous res- 
urrection of all the dead to be immediately fol- 
lowed by a general judgment—as taught in the 
popular creeds; and his remarks at this point 
indicate that he has given it much less thought 
than he has devoted to some other particulars. 
In consequence of this he is at this point much 
less fully emancipated from his traditional be- 
liefs than at some others; nor have his views 
in respect to these things been brought into 
harmony with his other and more advanced 
thinkings. Accustomed by long use to certain 
modes of thought, and following along a tra- 
ditional method of interpreting certain ex pres- 
sions in Holy Scripture, and largely, though 
unconsciously, influenced by the “theology of 
poetry,” one can escape from the meshes of the 
net in which all his thoughts and beliefs have 
become entangled only by earnest and active 
study—and often only throngh severe and 
painful mental and spiritual conflicts. And 
in this process it is always wise to proceed 
cautiously—nor to give up an old opinion, nor 
indeed to change one’s methods till compelled 
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to do so by the undoubted testimony of the 
Word of God—since in cases of doubt it is 
safest to err on the conservative side, But no 
one is at liberty to stultify himself, out of re- 
spect to any obsolete or exploded form of 
faith—and every Protestant is bound to fol- 
low out his honest and intelligent convictions 
respecting the things revealed in Scripture. 
There are good reasons for believing that he 
whose utterances we are now considering is in 
the midst of such an experience as we have 
indicated. As to some of the points discussed, 
he has evidently made a transition, and now 
stands upon other grounds; and all this. has 
been effected not without severe mental strug- 
gles. And if at some points his rectified form 
of faith lack completeness, and the full har- 
mony of its parts, it may not be wise to hurry 
the process by too earnest efforts to reach a 
systematic completeness. No great harm will 
result if some of these occult questions of the 
theology of the future state shall remain un- 
determined, 

Probably very few will be disposed to dissent 
from the verbal statement, that the Scriptures 
“do certainly teach a general resurrection at 
the end of the world, and in connection with 
a final and general judgment ;” but there is 
room enough for conjectures (and our best 
thoughis about the details of this whole sub- 
ject are but little more than guesses) respecting 
the import of all of these principal terms. 
Some one might say that since the resurrec- 
tion is for all men, it is by that fact deter- 
mined to be general—and that “the end of the 
world,” for each one, may be for himself only, 
without respect to the case of any other one. 
So, too, the “judgment ” is for all, and, there- 
fore, it is general, and, as to each of its sub- 
jects, final. This interpretation is given, not 
as a profession of faith, but as an illustration 
of the flexibility of language, and of the impos- 
sibility of fixing a standard of definite opin- 
ions by any verbal formula. Probably, when 
Bishop Foster confesses that in the words just 
quoted, there are “ difficulties to my tastes and 
general sense of what is fitting, and some diffi- 
culties to my reason,” he refers not to the 
great truths that lie behind them, but to the 
specific forms and conditions into which our 
very imperfect conceptions are accustomed to 
cast them. As to these latter particulars, 


whether or not they are repugnant to good 
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taste, or the fitness of things, and sound rea- 
son, is a matter of much less importance than 
whether they are taught in the Bible. And it 
is just here that the doubt comes in. 

The New Testament prophecies, literally 
construed, do most certainly assure us of the 
coming of a spectacular Day of Judgment, 
with its accompaniments of a general resur- 
rection, and an innumerable assembly of an- 
gels and men—and the pageantry of a judg- 
ment seat—an assize of the universe; and the 
whole to terminate in the eternal doom of the 
devil and his angels—and in the perdition of 
ungodly men; after which the righteous of the 
earth shall be received into the Kingdom of 
Christ’s glory—to be forever with him. This 
glorious piece of imagery has been before the 
imagination of the Church all through the 
centuries. It has been made the subject of ar- 
tistic representations in sculpture and architec- 
ture, and painting and poetry. It has been 
formulated into its prayers and liturgies, and 
sung in its hymnology, with the accompani- 
ment of solemn chants and rapturous songs. 
And the imagery of that sublime drama has 
been largely and very effectively used to 
awaken men’s consciences to a lively and 
wholesome sense of the necessity that is upon 
them to live in constant preparation for the 
coming of that day.. Nor are we at liberty to 
doubt that these sublime prophetic images 
point to infinitely more sublime realities—to 
all of which, in their appointed time and 
order, we shall be introduced. But is it not 
also incumbent on us to pass beyond the merely 
outward and scenic in these prophecies, and to 
inquire for their spiritual and real signifi- 
cance? ‘I'here is a strong tendency, in most 
minds, to rest in the letter of prophecy, and 
to expect its fulfillment in conformity to its 
imagery, shaped by men’s fancies and accord- 
ing to their own pleasure. This was the fault 
of the Jews of our Lord’s time, among whom 
their Messianic prophecies had become so 
thoroughly secularized that the best learned 
among them failed to recognize their Object 
when He appeared among them to fulfill those 
prophecies. It will be well for the Church of 
our times to guard carefully against a similar 
liability. 

A few examples of Old Testament prophe- 
cies, collated with the accounts of their ful- 
fillment, as given in the New Testament, will 
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illustrate our meaning. In the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah is an account of a royal proces. 
sion—the proclamation of the avant herald, 
and the casting up of the highway—lifting up 
the valleys, and leveling down the hills— 
straightening the crooked places, and smooth- 
ing the rugged ones. Now, turn to Matthew’s 
account of the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist—the unquestioned fulfillment of that 
prophecy—and see how entirely its gorgeous 
imagery disappears and is replaced by what is 
infinitely more excellent—the advent of a 
blessed spiritual epoch of the Church’s his- 
tory. Again, in the second chapter of Joel, is 
a prophecy of the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
of which the day of Pentecost witnessed the 
fulfillment. The prophecy speaks of “ wonders 
in the heavens and in the earth—blood and 
fire and pillars of smoke ”—of “the sun dark- 
ened and the moon turned to blood.” Its ful- 
fillment presented outwardly only a contrast to 
all this—and yet that fulfillment was ineffably 
and transcendently glorious, the incoming of 
the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. If, then, 
we will deduce from such examples a rule for 
the interpretation of the New Testament, their 
promises may appear outwardly somewhat less 
spectacular, but infinitely more glorious in 
respect to their religious intendments. ‘To 
these spiritual things should the faith of the 
Church be especially—not to say exclusively— 
directed. All those prophecies shall have 
their fulfillment—but, it may be suspected, 
less as scenic displays than as great spiritual 
achievements and revolutions. In respect to 
the outward things of the divine dispensations, 
there is room for differences of opinion, but 
their moral and religious lessons depend upon 


' no such doubtful interpretations. Of so much 


we may be assured—that “God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil.” The law of eternal equity pervades the 
domains of the Great Father, so that, in every 
possible case, “ whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap.” This assurance is the in- 
dubitable prophecy of a Day of Judgment. 
We lay down the book, having reached the 
bottom of the last page, with the same half- 
satisfied feelings that have been with us all 
the way through its pages. It has been to us 
something like a voyage of exploration—not 
that its thoughts were new to us, but because 














we were observing how they would seem to 
another viewing them with careful diligence, 
yet with an honest purpose to find out the 
trath, and the needful courage to accept it, 
when and however found. With much that 
it declares we entirely agree, and even its half- 
formed feelings after the truth are suggestive 
and instructive. It is also especially valuable 
as an example of free thinking—bold and 
forceful, and at the same time cantious and 
holding fast to the great principles of super- 
naturalism, and of faith in the written Word— 
which is given to every man to learn and to 
understand—in the exercise of his reason, and 
by the enlightenment of the Divine Spirit. 
Every point brought into view in these dis- 
cussions is entirely consistent with all the 
great and vital truths of evangelical religion, 
and their general acceptance would in no de- 
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gree blunt or turn aside the most trenchant 
blows of divine truth. If, as some may say, 
these things are novelties, it may be answered 
that as such they are harmless; while as 
methods by which to deliver the Christian 
faith from manifest absurdities, and to allow 
a man to remain a steadfast believer without 
doing violence to his rational convictions, they 
are of inestimable value. The great worth of 
the book is found in the fact that it is an 
essay—an gindertaking towards finding out a 
better, a more Scriptural and rational, theory 
of the future of the human race than has pre- 
vailed in our popular theologies. If the un- 
dertaking has been only partially successful, it 
is still valuable; and some other, emboldened 
and guided by what is here given, may yet 
complete what here is only inchoate and ten- 
tative. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe UNIVERSAL JUBILEE.—A meaningless 
title with a meaningless effort. The Church 
of Rome, which is, if any thing, always preten- 
tious, has about as much reason to speak in 
our day and generation of her celebrations as 
universal as she has cause for celebrating at 
all. But then the cause of Rome must be kept 
up. If people can not be kept within the pale 
by any other means they must be feasted and 
amused and overawed by ceremony and refer- 
ence to former greatness. Some people travel 
on the fame of their ancestry. The Roman 
Church knows this advantage and uses it faith- 
fully. But of all weak and unmeaning pre- 
tensions the one recently made in England 
strikes us as about the climax of futility. 
Pope Leo XIII had been on the throne one 
whole year and the event was too remarkable 
to escape observance and so a universal jubilee 
was ordered. And what a Romish jubilee is 
the pope took pains to explain to his English 
adherents in a note which he appended to his 
letters apostolic. Our readers also may wish 
to know what Leo XIII has to say‘on this sub- 
ject, and so we append the note in full: 

“A jubilee is a solemn plenary indulgence 
given by the sovereign pontiff to the faithful 
on condition of their performing certain works 


of piety with special power to confessors to 
Vou. VI.—18 





absolve from reserved sins and censures, and 
to commute certain vows for other good works. 
It differs from an ordinary plenary indulgence 
by its solemnity and the privileges attached to 
it, and also by reason of the abundant and ex- 
traordinary graces which God bestows. The 
first jubilee was celebrated in the year 1300, 
in the pontificate of Pope Boniface VIII, who 
fixed every hundredth year for its recurrence. 
The next was celebrated in 1350 under Clem- 
ent VI, who appointed for its recurrence every 
fiftieth year; in 1389, Urban VI, reduced the 
period to thirty-three years, and in 1470 it was 
reduced by Paul II to twenty-five. Jubilees 
are of several kinds: 1. The greater, or great 
jubilee, occurring regularly every twenty-fifth 
year and lasting a year, which year is called 
the holy year, and this jubilee, by reason of its 
recurrence at fixed periods, is also called the 
ordinary jubilee. 2. The lesser jubilee, usu- 
ally granted by each pope on his elevation to 
the sovereign pontificate, and granted also on 
other special occasions, and this is called an 
extraordinary jubilee. 3. A general or uni- 
versal jubilee, which is granted to the whole 
world, as is always the great jubilee and some- 
times also the lesser jubilee. 4. A particular 
or partial jubilee, which is granted to a par- 
ticular country, city, or place. The time for 
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gaining the indulgence of the jubilee, pro- 
claimed by the letters apostolic, is from the 
first Sunday of Lent, March 2d, till Whitsun- 
day, June Ist, inelusive. 


Wuy WE Know so Lirrie Anour Macui- 
AVELLI.—Psychological dissection gives one 
little real conception of character. So it comes 
about that many of our best delineators of 
character have told us more of the impressions 
men they wish us to understand have made 
upon others, than of the actual qifalities or 
sentiments of which they were supposed to be 
possessed ; and from these reflected lights of 
emotion we gather more knowledge, and attain 
a better insight into the disposition of the man, 
than we could arrive at by any analysis of his 
mental faculties, or any enumeration of his 
deeds. We know more of a man after we have 
heard him abused or praised by some one who 
is familiar with him,than we should if we had 
his whole phrenological development quantita- 
tively described. ‘The genuine sympathy that 
Thackeray has with some men lets us know 
more of their characters than we could obtain 
from hours of reading about their badness or 
goodness. There is not much of this indirect 
light of contemporary criticism to be thrown 
upon Machiavelli. We know what he looked 
like. He was small and slender. His eyes 
were always on ‘the alert in his small head. 
His hair was dark, his lips thin and com- 
_pressed, his nose aquiline. A dapper man, 
with a keen mind. That is our impression of 
him. He does not seem to have had many 
friends. He was not the kind of man to make 
friendships, and from mere acquaintances we 
learn nothing. 


A LaPLanp DwELtiine.—A recent traveler 
furnishes us this description. “ Leaving the 
fold we turn towards the human habitations. 
These consist of two or three residences, and a 
kind of half-roofed out-house in which things 
not in use are stored. This last is simply an 
erection of branches of trees with a covering 
thrown loosely over it. But the dwellings are 
much more substantial. These are not tents, 
but huts, built in circular form, of poles and 
turf of very substantial construction, which 
probably last for years, as the Lapps return to 
the same glen every Summer. The entrance 
is not very low nor small ; we stoop but do not 
crawl in. The roof rises from the walls to the 
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center, in which is a hole for the smoke to 
work its way out, which it does leisurely 
enough when it gets tired of lingering about 
the walls. The fire is in the middle of the 
hut, and when we enter we find an old Lapp 
crone cooking something; nothing diabolical 
or mystical, but good honest coffee—which 
diffuses a fragrant and not unnecessary per- 
fume throughout the dimly lighted chamber, 
A prettier, if not more picturesque, group than 
the ancient crone and her surroundings con- 
sists of a young mother with a baby in her 
lap, and a small child nestling behind her and 
peeping out half timid and half coquettish at 
the strangers. One would expect that with 
the children she would have her hands full; 
but no, she is twisting reindeer sinews into a 
kind of thread with her hands and teeth. Baby 
is clean and friendly, looking out of its large 
bright eyes and responding with a cheerful 
crow to a pat on the cheek; the other child 
pretends to be shy, but we soon make friends 
with the offer of a sweetmeat. ‘The floor is 
thickly strewn with rushes and small branches 
of fir—like Queen Elizabeth’s chamber of state, 
and perhaps as clean — anyhow, the hut is 
neither stifling nor filthy, as guide-books had 
led us to expect it would be; and certainly 
dirtier cabins are to be found elsewhere.” 


Prussia THOROUGHLY PROTECTIONIST.—So 
Bismarck has had his own way, after all, and 
the Tariff was voted at the eleventh hour in 
spite of the strong opposition. ‘To be sure, it 
is no compliment to the chancellor to find one 
hundred and seventeen votes recorded against 
a measure which has two hundred and seven- 
teen in its favor. Yet prime ministers are 
like other mortals—they get hardened in sin, 
and so do n’t mind being genteelly bowed out of 
the house. His hope now is that he will en- 
tertain a more gentle company next time, for 
he proposes to go to the country on this issue 
end ask for a more hearty support of the state 
policy. For once we believe the chancellor to 
be in the right. A state that wishes to de- 
velop ite internal resources must protect itself. 
Great Britain was at one time so thoroughly 
protectionist that sundry articles of importa- 
tion were absolutely prohibited ; and Napol- 
eon’s embargo upon foreign, especially Eng- 
lish goods, furthered all the industrial re- 
sources of France. 




















HONOR TO AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


As Americans we are gratified at the re- 
peated favorable notices of the work of our 
gifted countrywoman, Miss E. J. Gardner. 
Located as she is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the much frequented studios of such 
masters as Lawrens, Bouguereau, Baudry, 
Francais, and Chopu, in the artistic quarter 
of the Luxembourg, it must demand a peculiar 
power to support herself, and not sink into 
utter obscurity. That she has been an exhib- 
itor in the Paris salons not less than seven 
times, shows that she has secured the thorough 
esteem of her noted neighbors and is very pop- 
ular. with the public. Some visitors to Phila- 
delphia in 1876 will remember a gem of a 
painting from her brush, Corinne, for which 
she received a medal. We notice that Miss 
Gardner has been honored in having one of 
her paintings, “Ruth and Naomi,” reproduced 
in the finest style by Goupil of Paris. The no- 
tices of this work have been most flattering. 
The best of the French artists have given Miss 
Gardner words of highest commendation, and 
her position as a first-class painter seems to be 
assured. ‘Two or three thoughts are suggested 
by this triumph of an American woman in the 
field of high art. First, it is not true that 
female talent for high formative art must 
necessarily be wanting. ‘This has been again 
and again affirmed, and the facts of history 
have been appealed to as confirmatory of the 
opinion. True, the number of women who 
have risen to eminence as painters, sculptors, 
and architects is exceedingly small; they could 
probably be numbered upon the fingers. Yet 
it may be a fair question whether this may 
not be largely attributed to want of opportu- 
nity, and to a certain unjust prejudice which 
was ready to condemn in advance of a fair 
trial. Second, the masters of all great arts, 
whether of form or tone, having been men, 
these men have necessarily been the teachers 
of all others who have achieved superiority 
either as originators or delineators. The great 
teachers and trainers of the world have been 
men. The certainty with which the tuition 
of these masters is sought by any who would 
become famous even in delineation, is a stand- 
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ing proof of the truth of this assertion. How 
far this may continue, we can not witly entire 
confidence affirm. But we are convinced that 
for the highest achievements of art, as well as 
science, the strength and ruggedness of the 
manly intellect are necessary, and these are as 
necessary to hold the female intellect to that 
persistence and grasp of endeavor which will 
give truest and best results. Third, Miss 
Gardner is but another proof that genuine 
success comes only at the end of a long, rigid, 
toilsome course of training; that usually the 
best genius is that of hard work; that emi- 
nence in art, as well as in any other pro- 
fession, is the reward only of patient, con- 
scientious toil for many years; and that 
laurels once won soon fade, or are transferred 
to other brows, when a temporary success lulls 
the student into a relaxation of effort. While 
Miss Gardner is a native of New Hampshire, 
and we tuke honest pride in the fact that she 
is a graduate of our Seminary at Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, she has done wisely to subject 
herself to these twelve years of honest prepara- 
tion, and locate her studo right in the midst 
of theinspiration which must ever be felt from 
the associations of great living masters. Long 
may she live to illustrate the rewards which 
may come to female: toilers, and to reflect 
honor upon the country of her birth and 
early training! 





WOOD CARVING. 

AT a recent meeting of the “ Royal Institute 
of British Architects,” Mr. James K. Colling 
presented a paper on “ Architectural Foliage,” 
which has been widely copied in whole or in 
part en account of the excellent suggestions 
which the author makes. The pertinence of 
his criticisms on decoration in wood is mani- 
fest to any who study the work found in the 
commonest cabinet shop, and much more in 
the more pretentious furnishing establishments 
of our chief towns. After stating the primary 
law which has been announced and illustrated 
by Owen Jones, Pugin, and others, “ that con- 
struction should be decorated and that decora- 
tion should never be constructed,”—he pro- 
ceeds to point out the many instances where 
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this plain law is glaringly violated in some 
of the most pretentious structures. He sug- 
gests that even the Corinthian capital is 
not a composition which grows out of and 
forms a part of the column itself, like the 
grand old Egyptian capitals; but all the parts 
are applied or-added outside the bell, which is 
the actual capital—a circumstance which has 
grently aided the modern plaster-caster; but it 
is not composed upon such principles as should 
be the rule in architectural ornamentation. 
Referring to the remarkable foliated carving 
which the school of Sir Christopher Wren 
originated, and which for skill in workman- 
ship, dexterity of manipulation, and close imi- 
tation of nature has perhaps never been ex- 
celled, he adds: “ It is, however, to be regretted 
that so much of this remarkably beautiful 
carving should be afterwards applied and 
added to the construction which it is intended 
to enrich. Ornament, to be true, must be sub- 
servient to the purpose and to the architectn- 
ral forms of the work itself. The features 
themselves should be enriched, and as a gen- 
eral rule ornament should be taken out of the 
material—sunk below the surface and not laid 
upon it. A work may be literally covered 
with ornament which will immeasureably aid 
the beanty of the architecture when used in its 
legitimate place. As in the walls of the Al- 
hambra, or, to take a more humble but not less 
striking example, in the elaborately carved 
but simple form of an Indian sandal-wood 
box, it is enriched without any thing being 
added to it, or altering its primitive form or 
construction. The great defect of modern or- 
namentation is that it is so often represented 
as if it had weight in itself and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to hang it up, or that it 
should stand upon its own base as in many of 
the otherwise very beautiful Italian arabesque 
pilasters. . . . Grinling Gibbons appears 
never to have been able to get on without fes- 
toons, ribbons, and drops and pendants in his 
work. The composition is rich and 
bold, but somewhat confused, and at first sight 
the manner in which it is composed can not be 
clearly distinguished. . The fruit and 
flowers in the festoons are all accurately and 
very beautifully copied from nature; they con- 
sist of ponies, anemones, crocuses, primroses, 
tulips, peaches, pears, and other fruits. All are 
separate and disconnected, except occasionally 
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by some faintly carved lines or strings at the 
back. No part is growing, but is in ‘still 
life;? the fruits and flowers are separately 
fastened in their places by means of screws, 
nails, and glue, and when in very high relief, 
they are not worked ont of one solid piece of 
lime-tree, but are formed of different layers of 
wood, about two inches thick, placed one upon 
another. There is no mndereutting, properly 
so called, as the whole is backed off behind 
and shaped previously to its being planted er 
the ground, which gives the work as much re- 
lief as if it consisted of actual flowers,” 

As before said, these criticisms apply with 
tenfold force to the attempts at carving upon 
most of the furniture which is found in out 
best houses, and we are fearful that it may be 
long before the true principles of ornamental 
carving will come to be recognized. 





ART COLLECTION FOR AMERICA, 


THROUGH the Academy we get information 
that Mr. James Jackson Jarvis, our country- 
man, has lately acquired a collection of up- 
wards of six hundred drawings for use in the 
United States. No such collection has ever be- 
fore been obtained for this country, and this one 
will place them in high position among the 
possessors of such important works of art, 
The collection was made mainly in the last 
century by Count Maggiori, of Fermo, a 
writer on art and a member of the Academy of 
Bologna. Additions have been made from 
other collections in the present century, especi- 
ally from the Marietti and that of the artist 
Angelini, who died forty years since at Bo- 
logna. It is considered by good judges to be 
one of the best in Italy. There are very few 
drawings of the quattro-centisto artists. The 
strength of the collection lies in those of the 
two following centuries, and it is remarkable 
that so rich and varied a series should be ob- 
tained in Italy, seeing that it contains so 
many drawings of the Spanish, German, and 
Flemish, as well as the Italian schools. The 
drawings are in admirable condition, for the 
most part of excellent quality, and excedingly 
interesting from.their varied nature. In the 
movements now in progress in this country for 
the promotion of museums of works of art of 
various descriptions, of casts and copies, no 
more important step could be taken than the 
acquisition of original drawings and designs 


















by a considerable number of the most famous 
artists of the past. The drawings are so good 
and their preservation is so perfect—in this re- 
spect, indeed, they are of rare quality—that 
their possession must prove of inestimable 
benefit to the fast rising American school of 
artists. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC MONUMENTS, 

The American Architect and Building News 
has some capital thoughts relative to the pro- 
posed Bennington Battle monument, the heed- 
ing of which in times past would have saved 
the country a mint of money and a deal of 
mortification. The Bennington Battle Monu- 
ment Association goes about its work in a way 
that may be commended as in some respects 
exemplary to other associations which have 
monuments to build, It has been decided, in 
the first place, that it will not begin building 
until it has the money on hand to finish its 
work. It has received grants of money from 
three States whose forces were concerned in the 
battle, Vermont having contributed fifteen 
thousand dollars, Massachusetts half as much, 
and New Hampshire five thousand. It is 
hoped to raise as much more by private sub- 
scription, bringing the whole amount up to 
seventy-five thousand dollars, of which at 
present something like forty thousand is se- 
cured, we are told, including the State grants. 
In the mean time the association wisely re- 
frains from committing itself in haste to any 
design, and has voted that none shall be ac- 
cepted which has not received the unanimous 
vote of the directors. How easy it may prove 
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to secure such unanimity remains to be seen, 
but the association will undoubtedly find ite 
account in its policy of a deliberate choice. 
We have more than once had occasion to Ja- 
ment the ill success of American public mon- 
uments, and this ill success is due to nothing 
more than to haste in selecting designs. A 
design is easier to get than the money, and is 
thought, moreover, to be an admirable appli- 
ance for raising it. One is therefore selected, 
commonly with very little consideration or 
effort at enlightenment, as soon as an associa- 
tion is formed, and a picture of it is hawked 
about in search of subscriptions. This works 
badly in more ways than one. The design 
thus hastily chosen is very likely, like that of 
the Washington Monument, to be a mortal 
incubus on the scheme. At the best it is apt 
to become stale and discredited in the effigy 
long before there is opportunity to embody it, 
and when interest in the subscription flags 
there is no new interest to fall beck upon. 
But the main danger is in the choice. To get 
a good design for a monument in our time and 
country is not an easy thing; if the choice is 
made hastily it is- pretty sure to be made 
badly ; if it is made with painstaking delibera- 
tion, there is at least good opportunity to sift 
out unsuitable designs, and a chance for the em- 
ployment of expert counsel, without which it 
is very easy for the inexperienced to go astray. 
We muy trust that the caution of the Ben- 
nington Association will save theirs from the 
too common fate of such enterprises—that of 
building a monument for which nobody cares 
when it is finished. 





NATURE. 


ARTIFICIAL Icz.—It is claimed that so per- 
fect has ice-prducing apparatus become, ice can 
be formed on the shores of any of our north- 
ern lakes and rivers at less cost than that nec- 
essary to the cutting and storing of natural 
ice. One of these interesting devices in oper- 
ation on the shore of the St. John’s River, 
Florida, last Winter, afforded ample facilities 
for observing its work from day to day, and 
testing its capabilities. It was of the class in 
which ammonia is the agent employed to pro- 








duce refrigeration, and well known as the arc- 
tic machine. It was found capable of “ run- 
ning out” ten tons of ice daily, in the form 
of blocks about two and a half feet long and 
ten inches in thickness, The congelation was 
perfect, and the product met with a ready sale 
at the hotels and private residences, not only 
in Jacksonville, but at all the points on the 
river. The price of Northern ice in Florida 
previous to the introduction of the machine 
was from ten to fifteen dollars a ton; the arti- 
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ficial ice is sold at five dollars. The actual 
cost of manufacturing ice in Florida is not far 
from seventy cents per ton, and this includes 
the storing and delivery. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that fuel in Florida costs al- 
most nothing. The principle upon which the 
machine acts is the same as that which every 
housekeeper adopts in freezing creams in Sum- 
mer. When solids are changed into liquids a 
large amount of heat is absorbed, and sur- 
rounding objects must supply it; if the liquid 
is volatilized, or changed to a gas, still larger 
supplies of heat are demanded. Cologne ap- 
plied to the forehead cools it, because to evap- 
orate it takes heat from the head. Thus, if 


caustic ammonia, which in its natural condi-- 


tion, is a gaseous or aeriform body, is subjected 
to powerful pressure it becomes a liquid, and, 
in so doing, is forced to give up a large amount 
of latent heat. If it is relieved of its pres- 
sure it again becomes aeriform, and as it de- 
wands a larger amount of heat for this change 
it seizes it from all bodies in contact. If water 
is in contact it is robbed of its heat and be- 
comes frozen, and thus ice is formed. In this 
machine about fifty pounds of liquid ammo- 
nia are stored in a very strong iron cylinder, 
and this is connected with a coil of pipes im- 
mersed in strong brine; into this tank galvan- 
ized iron cans, holding pure water, are placed, 
and these cans are of the size of the blocks of 
ice which are formed. The liquid ammonia 
is allowed to flow through these coiJs, and it 
gradually becomes gaseous, and in becoming 
so abstracts from the water so much heat that 
it speedily freezes. A powerful steam pump 
forces the gaseous ammonia back into the iron 
cylinder again, thus liberating the heat taken 
from the water, which is disposed of by cold 
water dropping upon coils of pipe through 
which the ammonia passes on its way to the 
condenser. The process is a continuous one, 
and if the pumps and coils do not leak there 
is no waste, and the operation may go on with- 
out loss so long as the machinery lasts. 


INEQUALITY IN CRANIUM ForMATION.— 
In a recent report before the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Paris, M. Gustave Le Bon dis- 
cusses the inequality of the corresponding re- 
gions of the cranium. The measures for his 
conclusions were taken from three hundred 
skulls of different sizes in the collection of the 
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Anthropological Museum. Long ago students 
inquired whether the two hemispheres of the 
brain were equal, and Bichat considered that 
a default of symmetry was accompanied bya 
lack of rectitude in judgment. The autopsy 
of that illustrious anatomist, whose skull wag 
exceedingly irregular, shows what a poor 
foundation we have for such a theory, In 
man most of the organs are more developed 
on the right side than on the left; but taking 
into consideration that the left portion of the 
brain presides over the functions of the right 
side of the body, we might suppose, a priori, 
that it is the left hemisphere of the brain 
which should be the more developed. Upon 
two hundred and eighty-seven skulls measured, 
taking for a starting-point the vertical plane 
passing through the external occipital protu- 
berance and the prolongation of the median 
suture of the nasal bone the following results 
were obtained: 
Skulls where the right side predominates . - 125 
Skulls where the left side predominates, ‘ - 
Skulls where the different bones are unequal, but 
whose inequalities are compensatory, . one 
“87 
The foregoing observations demonstrate that 
the cranium, and, therefore, probably the 
brain, whose form it reproduces, presents a 
lack of symmetry which is not of the same 
character for each of its parts. 


DertH oF THE SEA.—Dr. Kriimmel has 
lately attempted to arrive at some approx- 
imately correct notion of the mean depth of 
the sea, a large amount of material bearing 
on the subject having accumulated during re- 
cent years. Soundings were wanting for the 
Antarctic and a part of the North Polar Sea, 
that is, about 475,000 square miles, or seven 
per cent of the entire sea surface, so that he 
gives his estimate only as a closer approxima- 
tion than has before been possible. He esti- 
mates then the mean depth of the sea as 1,877 
fathoms, or 3,432 metres, or 0.4624 geograph- 
ical mile. It was natural to compare the 
mean height of the dry land above sea level. 
Humboldt’s estimate of 308 meters is regarded 
as quite out of date. Luipoldt has since esti- 
mated the mean height of Europe to be 300 
meters. Accepting this number for Europe, 
500 for Asia and Africa, 330 for America, and 
250 for Australia, Dr. Kriimmel obtains the 














mean of 420 metres, or 0.0565 mile. The sur- 
face ratio of land to water being considered 
1:2.75, the volume of all dry land above the 
sea level is inferred to be 140,086 cubic miles, 
and the volume of the sea 3,138,000 cubic miles. 
Thus the ratio of the volumes of land and water 
is 1: 22.4. That is, the continents so far as 
they are above sea level, might be contained 
22.4 times over in the sea basin. Reckoning, 
however, the mass of solid latid from the level 
of the sea-bottom, the former would be con- 
tained only 2.443 times in the sea space. Dr. 
Kriimmel also compares the masses (taking 
recent data); he finds that of the sea 3,229,700 
cubic miles, and that of thesolid land 3,211,- 
310 (a small difference). If the specific grav- 
ity of the land were raised merely from 2.5 to 
2.51432, we should thus have perfect equili- 
brium. Such equilibrium, however, is prob- 
ably the fact. 


INHERITED Memory?—A correspondent to 
Nature is strongly inclined to believe that, in 
some of our birds, at any rate, the knowledge 
of localities is inherited. He writes: About 
thirty years ago I lived at a farm-house which 
stood alone in the country; my father occu- 
pied some premises in a village about half a 
mile distant. On these premises there was a 
large, very old dove-cote containing blue-rock 
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pigeons. My brothers and I wished to estab- 
lish a similar dove-cote on the farm, and pre- 
pared a suitable room for the purpose. In 
the first instance we caught, one Winter night, 
about fifty of the rock pigeons; these we con- 
fined for five or six weeks, but when liberated 
they, of course, flew straight home. We next 
took a number of fledged young ones from 
the nests. These had never been outside the 
old dove-cote before, but when sufficiently 
strong they all flew back to the parental roof. 
Discouraged, but still determined to sneceed, 
we next bought a number of tame pigeons, 
and when they began to sit we put eggs of 
blue-rocks under them, taking their own eggs 
away. Several were reared, but as soon as 
they were strong enough to dispense with the 
care of their foster-mothers they, one after an- 
other, deserted them and returned to the an- 
cestral dove-cote. A few years after this the 
premises where the old dove-cote was situated 
were altered and the passage into the cote 
quile stopped up. The pigeons were sold and 
driven away. For nearly twenty years blue- 
rocks continued to visit the old home of their 
forefathers. Some of them built in a ledge of 
an old gateway. These occurrences seem to 
point to remembrance of localities, and “in- 
herited memory ” would, I think, best account 
for all the facts of the case. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


EarLy Systems oF NuMERATION.—In a 
recent number of the Popular Science Monthly 
Mr. 'T. F. Brownell furnishes a most interest- 
ing article on curious systems of notation, from 
which we take occasion to make an extract on 
the early systems that were used. He tells us 
first that there is no example of a people with- 
out such a system. 

“The rudest savages manage to count to 
some extent. The attempts of many of them, 
however, do not succeed with numbers greater 
than three or four. With increasing knowl- 


edge, they learn to count larger numbers, but 
the process is a slow and troublesome one. It 
is performed in all cases by the use of the device 
of grouping. All systems of numeration that 
are known consist of this device. In the first 





stages, the groups are all of the first and low- 
est order. The savage, counting from one to 
five upon Iris fingers, closes his hand to ex- 
press five; then he again begins counting upon 
his fingers to form a second group; and he 
continues to form groups of five to as great a 
number of groups as he can express. But all 
his groups are of the first order and consist of 
units. He must make great advance in intel- 
ligence before he can take the next logical 
step in counting, by grouping the groups of 
five and then indicating thesé groups of the 
second order by a symbolic act. In nearly all 
instances the method of grouping connects it+ 
self with the number of fingers on one or both 
hands, or the number of fingers and toes. 
Classification by pairs is also common. This 
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is the simplest method, and was probably the 
first that was used. It arose, without doubt, 
from the common use of the hands in separat- 
ing and combining articles in pairs. But the 
bases found most commonly in use are five, 
ten, and twenty. So universal is the selection 
of these numbers, that systems founded upon 
them have been termed the natural systems. 
There can be no doubt that the use of them 
arose from the number of fingers and toes. 
But, as has been said, these systems are natural 
only in the sense that ignorance is natural. 
They originated among the most ignorant races, 
without alphabet or figures. They were se- 
lected in crude attempts by unlettered savages 
to count game, or the days as they passed. 
The fingers formed the most convenient count- 
ing-board, and were therefore used. The num- 
ber of the fingers upon one hand was probably 
used in counting before the device of using the 
number upon both hands was thought of. In 
many of the Oriental languages the name for 
five means also hand. Vestiges of a scale 
of five are found in the decimal systems of 
many countries.” 


Tue Science oF CoLor IN THE FINE 
Arts.—Norman Lockyer complains that mod- 
ern painters generally lack a just appreciation 
of this science. There seems to be a notion, he 
says, that, while the shape of a horse’s leg is de- 
fined by law, the order of colors in the rainbow, 
for instance, depends upon the play of blind 
chance. He mentions the case of an eminent 
living artist who actually was so indignant at 
having been requested to correct a rainbow in a 
picture which had been ordered that a charge 
of one hundred dollars was demanded for paint- 
ing the colors in the order they invariably ap- 
pear in nature, and not inside out as the artist 
thought they should be. “Impossible cloud 
colors.” “Impossible color of water under sky 
conditions given,” “unnatural moonlight and 
impossible pea-soup shadows,” “ unnatural sun- 
set,” “color and distribution of light wrong,” 
are among the phrases he employs in criticising 
pictures exhibited this yearin London. “The 
whole range of physical science,” he says, “a 
branch of knowledge which has existed for two 
and a half centuries, but which has lately been 
developed enormously precisely in those di- 
rections of the greatest value to the artist, has 
not yet been annexed by the students of art.” 
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Srrance Uses or THE Worp IDEA.—There 
are few words in the English language whose 
meaning has been more completely trang- 
formed than this little word idea. Originally 
from the Greek and meaning in its verb form 
to see, it is properly used only to designate in 
the English the transcript, image, or picture of 
a visible object, or of one apprehended, con- 
ceived, or thought of by the mind. Yet what 
is now idea for us? “ How infinite the fall of 
this word,” says Dean Trench, “ since the time 
when Milton sang of the Creator contemplat- 
ing his newly created world, 

‘How itshowed . .. . 

Answering his great idea,’ 
to its present use, when this person ‘has an 
idea that the train has started,’ and the other 
‘had no idea that the dinner would be so 
bad.” We agree with the dean that this 
“having an idea that it is best to act justly on 
all occasions” is a barbarous misuse of a word 
which is very expressive and beautiful as em- 
ployed by our old writers. When Fairfax 
wrote: 

“ Her sweet idea wandered through his thoughts,” 


he used the word in its correct and most sug- 
gestive sense. The Bard of Avon on no occa- 
sion ever used the word as meaning “an 
opinion,” but as a mental vision. For ex- 

ample: ! 

“T did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind.” 
(Richard I). 
Rapiw Transit.—New York has another 
elevated railroad and is happy! The rapid 
transiters who have been clamoring for out- 
lets to Westchester to avoid ferriages and 
travel out of the United States (into New Jer- 
sey) show in their faces that the opening of 
the Gilbert Elevated Road affords them much 
gratification. But it will not be long before 
the owners of real estate in the heart of 
the city will witness an exodus of their tenants 
from these upper stories not now wanted for 
business purposes and occupied by poor peo- 
ple who need shelter and have been contented 
with those miserable quarters. The free fields 
and the pure air will prove too much of a 
temptation for even them. 

SHAKESPEARE’s MisTaKEs.— Among the 
curiosities of literature the anachronisms of 
Shakespeare form an interesting feature. In 



























“Troilus and Cressida,” the scene of which is 
laid at the siege of Troy, about 1184 B. C., 
Hector refers to young men whom Aris- 
totle thought unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
Aristotle was born about 384 B. C., or 880 
years after the siege of Troy. In the play 
of “Coriolanus” Titus Lartius, addressing 
Coriolanus, says, “Thou wast a soldier even 
to Cato’s wish.” Cato was born about 200 
years after the death of Coriolanus, which 
occurred about 490 B.C. Menenius Agrippa, 
in the same play, refers to Alexander the 
Great and Galen, the former of whom was 
born 356 B. C., and the latter A. D. 130. 
Striking clocks are alluded to in “Julius 
Cesar,” and spectacles in “ King Lear,” “ Mac- 
beth,” and “King John.” As cannons were 
first used at the battle of Cressy, in 1345, and 
the scenes and events of those plays belong to 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, these 
anachronisms are very striking. Modern 
clocks, coins, and a nunnery are spoken of in 
“A Comedy of Errors,” the seene of which 
is laid in the ancient city of Ephesus. 


An InsTANCE OF GENUINE PLucK.—Some 
people when they make a loss sit down de- 
spondent ; others go to work all the harder 
and make a gain that more than covers the 
loss. There is a good moral to the following: 
At the battle of Shiloh an officer rushed up to 
Grant and said, “Sheneral, Schwartz’s battery 
is took.” “Well, sir,” said Grant, “you 
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spiked the guns before they were taken?” 
“ Vat! schpike dem new guns? No, scheneral, 
it would schpoil ’em.” “ Well, then, what 
did you do?” “Do? vy, we went right in and 
we took ’em back again.” 


Stimutants Usep BY THE Race.—It is es- 
timated that coffee, both beans and leaves, is 
drunk by sixty millions of the human family, 
Tea of all kinds is used by five hundred mill- 
ions, and opium by four hundred millions; 
alcohol, in its various forms, by five hundred 
millions of the human race. Tobacco is prob- 
nbly used by at least seven or eight hundred 
millions. These startling facts indicate a 
large proportion of the race using some sub- 
stances that are either stimulants or narcotics, 
The work of the physiologist in the future 
will be to determine the true place in nature 
of these substances, and indicate where their 
use ends and abuse begins. 


How To Distinauisn CoLoriEss Gems 
FROM Dramonps.—M. Babinet, of the French 
Institute, gave this test: If a person looks 
through a transparent stone at any small ob- 
ject, such as the point of a needle or a little 
hole in a card, and sees two small points or 
two small holes, the stone is not a diamond. 
All white, colorless gems, with the exception 
of the diamond, he held, made the object ex- 
amined appear double. In other words double 
refraction, whenever exhibited by a stone, is 
proof conclusive that it is not a diamond. 
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Two months ago we noticed Bishop Mer- 
rill’s new book, on the “Second Coming of 
Christ,” which very naturally discusses a vari- 
ety of kindred topics lying within the domain 
of Christian eschatology, and we then confessed 
our disappointment at not finding in that work 
an adequate presentation of those subjects, but 
simply a restatement of the “regulation” the- 
ories of a hundred years ago. We have now 
in hand still another book, touching some of 
the same class of subjects, and in some cases 
specifically the same, by still another bishop, 
against which, however, the same objections 
can not be made. At the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, of 1878, Bishop R. 8. Foster 








delivered three discourses on the deeply inter- 
esting subject of immortality and the future 
life; and these, with other kindred matters are 
now embodied in a volume, and published by 
our New York Agents.* The first of these lec- 
tures has for its title and ruling thought, the 
proposition,— Man a Spiritual Being, the affir- 
mative side of which is asserted, in its most ex- 
clusive sense,—the material body being prop- 
erly no part of the man. The second is devoted 





*BryYonD THE Grave: Being three Lectures before 
Chautauqua Assembly in 1878. With Papers on Recog- 
nition in the Future State, and other Addenda. By 
Bishop Randolph 8. Foster. - Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 12mo. 269 pp. 
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to the proof of man’s immortality, in five argu- 
ments, drawn from reason and philosophy,— 
none of them perhaps altogether new, but some- 
what newly dressed, and presented with much 
force and freshness. The third lecture grapples 
rather fearlessly with the complex problem of 
the future estate of souls, and generally of the 
Scripture doctrine of the future of Christ’s 
kingdom, and of the human race,—as a whole 
and as individuals. Then follows the essay or 
discourse on the “ Doctrine of Recognition,” 
published by the bishop, some time since, in a 
somewht modified form, and last of all there 
are two pretty long appendixes, the former 
made up of extracts from Blakie, proving and 
illustrating the indestructibility of matter,— 
ingenious and able, but as it seems to us, quite 
foreign to the subject in hand; the latter dis- 
cusses the theological aspects and relations of 
physical death; and here are found some of 
the writer’s freest, freshest, and most incisive 
expressions, which must, we think, set a good 
many persons to thinking; if correct in their 
positions, they make it plain that our usually 
accepted theories, upon this whole class of sub- 
jects, are alike unscriptural and unreasonable. 

We have read the book with a very lively 
interest, and certainly with an equally lively 
satisfaction ; not, however, because we concur 
with all its views and statements, but because 
it seems to be the honest expression of the 
“thinkings” of a thorough believer in all 
that is taught in the Bible, but which he finds 
to be something quite different from the tradi- 
tional givings-out of the orthodox Protestant 
pulpit and press on these subjects. The book 
marks a new departure, at least in written 
Methodist thonght, ard it comes not one day 
before it is demanded by the exigencies of the 
case. 


THE Souvenirs of Madame Vigée Le Brun* is 
a characteristic and a charming book of its 
class—piquant, egotistical, good-natured, and 
at once appreciative and discriminating in its 
observations on persons and things. Her life- 
time extended from 1755 to 1842, a century of 
revolutions in France, of whose capital she 
was a native, and for most of her time a resi- 
dent, though she also resided for considerable 





* SOUVENIRS OF MADAME VIGKE Lx Bron, with a steel 
portrait, from an original painting by the author. New 
York: R. Worthington. 8vo. 398 Pp. 
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periods in both Italy and England. Her one 
great and distinguishing characteristic was 
her devotion to painting (chiefly portraits) 
and her artistic ability, and her success in 
making her way in her profession and in the 
world was remarkable, though perhaps not 
surprising. She was a born artist, and before 
she was ten years old she had made life. 
sketches of nearly every object about her, 
Her history, of which an inside view is given 
in these letters and souvenirs, is simply that of 
an artist, with the associations into which her 
skill in her profession brought her. It is said 
that she painted in all six hundred and sixty 
portraits, nearly two hundred landscapes, be- 
sides several other pictures, and among her 
subjects were many of the most distinguished 
persons of her times. 

Her book gives a strangely realistic view of 
society, as she saw it and was of it, and, indeed, 
evidently enjoyed it. There was a strange mix- 
ture of gayety and refinement on the ore hand 
and of debauchery and criminality on the 
other among the upper classes of French and 
Italian society, in both of which traits the 
English follow, at a distance; into the former 
of which Madame Le Brun entered with decided 
zest, and among the others she passed, seeing 
them as matters of course but avoiding, as to 
herself, the grosser forms of the latter. Her 
marriage, at twenty, was accepted at the solic- 
itations of her mother and against both her 
inclinations and her judgment; and it was 
productive of little else than vexation and 
sorrow. Her artistic abilities gave her ready 
access to the “ best” society, in which she was 
well calculated to appear to advantage; but 
the public disquiets of France made her life 
one of severe trials, with frequent spoliations 
and exiles, Her later years, having survived 
nearly all her earlier friends, she passed qui- 
etly with nieces at Paris. 

The form of these autobiographical sketches 
is, first that of “ Letters,” twelve in number, 
coming down to 1789, and next “ Souvenirs,’ 
thirty-five chapters, not very different in style, 
coming down to her last years, the latest of 
which are sketched very briefly. The whole 
body is decidedly readable, and it abounds 
with information respecting the affairs that 
fell within the range of her observation. As 
a specimen of the book-maker’s art, the vol- 
ume is all that could be desired. 
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Norurne else in the recent movements of 
the book trade can compare in real and sub- 
stantial interest to book buyers with the re- 
issue by Harper & Brothers of their standard 
historical works, in entirely new editions and 
in really excellent style, as to both paper, 
typography, and press-work. The price at 
which these books are offered is also worthy 
of notice, as indicating that the trade is feel- 
ing and yielding to the demands of the times 
for cheaper goods than were formerly required ; 
for here we have superb octavo volumes, of 
five or six hundred pages, offered at retail for 

* two dollars, a fact that brings the assurance 
that, as nearly all other commodities have 
done, so books must come down in price to 
much lower figures than heretofore. The 
works already issued on this plan are Macau- 
lay’s “History of England” (five volumes), 
and Motley’s “United Netherlands” (three 
volumes); and since the receipt of these we 
have Hume’s “ History of England ” (six vol- 
umes), and Motley’s “ Dutch Republic” (four 
volumes). 

They are uniform in style and appearance; 
most beautifully printed in fair, open letters, 
on fine paper, toned and calendered, with broad 
margins, in plain but substantial cloth bind- 
ing, with printed labels. The binding is made 
plain and inexpensive in view of their being 
rebound by purchasers who may desire the 
books of their libraries to be of uniform out- 
ward style and appearance. And because of 
the moderate price at which they are sold 
they may be finely rebound without rising to 
the ordinary cost of such. books. 

Of the value of these works it is not neces- 
sary to say any thing. They are the recog- 
nized classics of our literature—books without 
any of which any general library, public or 
private, would be manifestly defective, and 
which every one must read and, indeed, study 
if he would aspire to respectable intelligence 
in the literature of the age and country. The 
appearance of such books in rapidly succeed- 
ing issues is full of good promise and of as- 
surance that, side by side with the deluge of 
trash that is poured into the reading matter 
of the day there is to flow out a healthy and 
life-giving current of wholesome and elevating 
matter. And since our publishers usually 
follow as well as lead the public taste, to 
which they minister, we may also interpret 
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the advent of such new editions of the recog: 
nized standards as an indication of a whole- 
some public demand for real excellence” in 
literary matters. A large debt of good will is 
due to the publishers for these excellent and 
timely publications, which will, we doubt not, 
be richly repaid by the largeness of their sales. 


THE eighth volume of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry (for 1878), edited by Spen- 
cer F. Baird, of Smithsonian Institute, and 
published by Harper & Brothers, is a volume 
(12mo, pp. 715) of very great value. Its 
leading paper, by Professor Edward S. Holden, 
of the United States Observatory, at Washing- 
ton, is devoted to Astronomy, and it details a 
great variety of remarkable observations and 
discoveries made during the year in that truly 
wonderful and now rapidly advancing science, 
The next paper is by Cleveland Abbe, assisted 
by Professor C. G. Rockwood, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, and treats of the Physics of the 
Globe—the earth, the ocean, and the atmos- 
phere. Next Physics (proper) are discussed 
by Professor George F. Barker, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with mechanics, acoustics, 
heat, light, and electricity as specialized de- 
partments, Professor Barker also gives the 
article on Chemistry; Edward 8. Dana, of 
Yale College, that on Mineralogy ; Professor 
T. 8. Hunt, of Boston, that on Geology ; and 
Lieutenant F. M. Green, U. S. N., the two on 
Hydrography and Geography (severally). Mi- 
croscopy is treated by Professor Hamilton L. 
Smith, Hobart College, Geneva, New York; 
Anthropology by Professor Otis T. Mason, of 
Washington, D. C.; Zodlogy (general) by Pro- 
fessor Packer, of Brown University, and Ver- 
tebrated Zoélogy by Professor Theodore Gill of 
Washington, D. C.; Botany by Professor W. 
G. Farlow, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy by Professor W. 
O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut (a highly elaborate and 
practically valuable article, filling nearly fifty 
pages). Engineering, Technology, and Industrial 
Statistics are given by W. H. Wahl, of Phila- 
delphia—a separate article on each subject. 
The chapter devoted to Necrology contains the 
names, with very brief notices of eighty-five 
somewhat distinguished scientists, who died 
during the year, and the Bibliography—a list 
of “Select Works on Science published dur- 
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ing 1878 ”—fills over sixty pages; and a com- 
prehensive but condensed Index twenty-five 
more—a valuable and necessary addition. 
Our examination of this remarkable volume 
has impressed us with a conviction of its 
great thoroughness and the vast amount of 
learning made available in its preparation. 
It also reveals the extent to which the study 
of the natural sciences is being prosecuted 
among us, and the great number of ripe schol- 
ars who are engaged in its various depart- 
ments; and also the fruitfulness of their la- 
bors in investigating the phenomena of the 
material world, and in rendering them practi- 
cally useful. Scarcely any other book of the 
same size can be found containing an equal 
amount of real and valuable information. 


Ir is curious to observe what singular ways 
ministers of the Gospel have for diverting 
themselves,—going of course outside of their 
own proper professional studies and pursuits, 
and often engaging in occupations the furthest 
possible removed from them. A mild case of 
this kind is just now revealed in the shape of 
a book on Astronomy, by a Philadelphia pas- 
tor.* The author entitles his work “ Recre- 
ations,” and such probably it was to him, but 
quite as probably most of his readers, should 
they do the work thoroughly, would be inclined 
to think it very much like work. But for its 
purpose the work is both able and excellent, 
uniting the exactness of scientific processes and 
arrangements with a happy grouping of sub- 
jects and a graphic style of writing, both in 
narrations and descriptions. 

The practical astronomer must be himself a 
man of science, and especially so in respect to 
that most abstruse and least generally under- 
stood of the sciences, the mathematics, in their 
highest forms. But in the prosecution of his 
work many things are brought out, of the very 
first interest, which may be so understood as 
to be appreciated, and in many cases used, by 
the only moderately learned. ‘This is seen in 
this book of Dr. Warren, which on the one 
hand is as learned as Euclid, and on the other 
as full of matter of popular interest as one of 





*REORKATIONS IN AsTRONOMY, with Directions and 
Practical Experiments and Telescopic Work. By Henry 
White Warren, D. D., with eighty-three Illustrations 
and Maps of Stars. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. Pp. 291. 
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Hans Andersen’s or Jules Verne’s story books, _ 
and it also abounds with information, both 
curious and useful, which, while perused for 
pleasure, will also prove largely profitable. 


THE Methodist Book Concerns, East and 
West, have published two additional works of 
their Normal Outline Series, prepared under 
the editorial oversight of Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
They are (1). A Short History of the English 
Bible, by James M. Freeman, D. D. (12mo., 
pp. 82), a clear and plain account of the stages 
through which the English version of the Holy 
Scriptures passed till it reached its relative , 
perfection in our authorized version, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, with a very brief 
glance at the new revision now in preparation, 
It is a valuable compilation, and presentation 
of a rich vein of best (in every sense) English 
literature. It ought to be widely circulated 
and thoroughly studied. (2). Outlines of Chris- 
tian Ethics, by Professor J. P. Lacroix (pp. 79), 
a concise and yet comprehensive system of 
theoretical and practical morals, with some 
theological outgivings—a decidedly good little 
book. Part of the brief section on “Sex” 
has the following, which is not entirely in 
harmony with certain modern oracles touch- 
ing this subject, and yet we like it none the 
less: “The formal :precedency of the man in 
the family and in civil life is a plain law of 
universal order. The differences of the sexes 
are not to be toned down, but they should sim- 
ply complement each other. An effeminate man, 
and a masculine woman are equally repugnant 
both to good taste and to the moral sense.” 
This is worth a whole volume about “ Wom- 
an’s Rights,” and ‘“ Woman’s Sphere,” and 
“ Woman Man’s Equal,” et id omne genus. 


A set of Manuals for Teachers were prepared 
and published some time since in England. 
They were the work of some of the most dis- 
tinguished instructors of the universities and 
high-schools, and others possessed of large ex- 
perience as practical teachers, and were pre- 
pared at the request of the literature com- 
mittee of the National Educational Society. 
Having been carefully revised and adapted to 
the wants of American teachers, they are now 
in course of publication by Eldredge & Brother 
(Philadelphia), who have already issued the 
first of the series, The Cultivation of the Senses. 
(24mo. Pp. 96.) The other members of the 
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series are, (2) “ The Cultivation of the Mem- 
ory.” (3) “On the Use of Words.” (4) “On 
Discipline.” (5) “On Class Teaching.” Judg- 
ing from the specimen in hand, we incline to 
think they are well adapted to serve the pur- 
pose intended. 


The Primary Sabbath-school Teacher, Volume 
II, Number 3 (Third Quarter for 1879), Mrs. 
D. C. Cook, editor, is devoted to the interests of 
Primary (infant class) instruction in Sabbath- 
schools. Besides nearly twenty pages of choice 
reading matter, this number is made up of 
thirteen illustrated lessons (one for each Sab- 
bath of the quarter), a Normal and Bible-class 
department, half-dozen lessons, a department 
for correspondence and a number of pieces of 
choice music. These look like making a busi- 
ness of teaching the “young idea.” One may 
wonder whether the real advantages received 
in our Sabbath-schools have kept pace with 
the increase of the facilities afforded to them. 


THOUGH a very high authority has said that 
“bodily exercise profiteth little,” yet some 
people desire to obtain that modicum of profit, 
and to help them to do so not a few books of 
instruction as to the methods to be used are 
written and published. Just such a one* is 
now in hand, prepared by a competent au- 
thority in that specialty. We presume that 
it is good of its kind, and certainly it is fair to 
look upon; but never having lacked for vigor, 
and despairing of ever attaining to any marked 
degree of physical beauty, we may be excused 
from studying the book, or reducing its rules to 
practice. We, however, commend it to such 
as may be differently related to the subject. 
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‘WE account it a mistake in the editor of the 
series of small volumes entitled English Men 
of Letters, some of which have been noticed in 
these columns, to include among them Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s sketch of Thackeray, and 
critique upon his works, and estimate of his 
literary character.* The writing itself is well 
enough; but neither the subject nor its treat- 
ment is such as to make the book a suitable 
one for that collection. Not only must a man 
die before his biography can be properly writ- 
ten, but the generation that knew him must 
have passed away before a just and discrimi- 
nating judgment can be passed upon either the 
man or his writings. And yet Mr. Trollope’s 
book is well-written and entertaining and of 
itself a decidedly respectable production. 


AmoncG the recent issues of the Franklin 
Square Library (Harper & Brothers) are No. 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
Captain Thomas J. Lucas. No. 63. John Cal- 
digate. A Novel, by Anthony Trollope. No. 
64. The House of Lys. A Tale, by Major- 
General W. G. Hamley. No. 65: Henry Es- 
mond. A Novel, by W. M. Thackeray. No. 
66. The Life of Charles Lever, by W. J. 
Fitzpatrick. No. 67. Mrs. Leslie of Underwood, 
by Mary Patrick. 


Or the Half-Hour Series some of the later 
are: No. 110. Gaspar de Coligny, by Henry 
Besant. No. 111. Tales from Euripides, by Vin- 
cent King Cooper. No. 113. Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History, by Lord Macaulay. No. 
114. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. No. 117. The Lover’s 
Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE “ PRINCE IMPERIAL.” 

For a comparatively long time past, as such 
things usually proceed, each daily installment 
of foreign news received by ocean telegraph 
has consisted more or less of items of infor- 
mation about the last Inckless scion of Bona- 
partism—known as the “Prince Imperial,” 
recently so summarily and effectively disposed 


of by the aseegais of the Zulus in South Africa. 
The personal importance of this young man, 
and the hopes and prospects that were centered 
in him, appear not to have been properly esti- 
mated by the public, till the wail from high 
places that followed the announcement of his 
taking off made them evident. Viewed from 
our stand-point, he seemed a very unimpor- 





*How To GET STRONG AND HOW TO STAY 80. By 
William Blakie. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo. 
Pp. 296. 








*Enosish Men oF Letters. Edited by John Mor- 
ley. Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 206. 75 cents. 
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tant individual, at most the representative 
and heir of one of the three rival lines of 
pretenders to the throne of France—which 
throne, decayed and worm-eaten, was swept 
out of existence nearly ten years ago, and over 
its wreck has since grown up the vigorous and 
hopeful French Republic. The restoration of 
the throne has seemed to us about as improb- 
able as any thing else in the affairs of that 
nation, where, however, the widest govern- 
mental changes occur with remarkable facility. 
Calculated simply by the rules of mathemat- 
ical chances, the value of his claim to impe- 
rial honors would have rated at a rather low 
percentage. At present the republic appears 
to be. better established and to give fairer 
promise of perpetuity than has any other gov- 
ernment of France during the last hundred 
years; and not the least considerably favorable 
fact in the case is the existence of three rival 
families claiming that ideal throne, whether 
of a kingdom or an empire. 

In point of “legitimacy” the preference is 
due to the older Bourbon line, of which the 
Count de Chambord is the representative; 
while to the Orleans family must be conceded 
at once a hereditary claim, second only to the 


descendants of Charles X, with a decided ad- 


vantage in respect to personal character. The 
claim of the Bonapartists rests simply upon 
the rights won by the sword of the first Na- 
poleon, in a career of conquest and self-ag- 
‘grandizement, in which the claims of clemency 
and good faith and the well-being of the peo- 
ples of Europe were recklessly cast aside, and 
personal honor was sacrificed without shame 
or remorse. Napoleon was dethroned by a 
united Europe, led on especially by the gov- 
ernment and military power of Queen Victo- 
ria’s grandfather and royal predecessor, and 
imprisoned as a public enemy till released by 
death. The other Napoleon—so named, though 
his relations to the Bonaparte stock were at 
best doubtful—achieved position and renown 
throngh treachery and perjury and murder, 
till his factitious greatness crumbled beneath 
him, and he fled in disgrace from the people 
that he had betrayed, to pass a few years in 
exile and then to die ingloriously, leaving his 
bloody and blighted honors to the youth whose 
recent death is now agitating all England with 
a spasm of genuine flunkeyism. f 

When, after the fortunes of Sedan, and the 
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uprising of Paris against the government of 
the captive emperor, the imperial refugee wag 
permitted to go out from his German prison, 
it seemed quite proper that he should seek an’ 
asylum in England—the common refuge of 
fallen political leaders, good and bad. And 
it also appeared magnanimous in the British 
queen and government to deal somewhat kindly 
with the deposed ex-emperor, and the more 0 
while the unsettled state of French affairs left 
the future of that nation in such great uncer- 
tainty. But that uncertainty has steadily 
changed to assurance during the subsequent 
years, and the French Republic is no longer 
a merely provisional government, but appar- 
ently as firmly established as any throne in 
Europe. 

What, then, is the significance of all this 
display on the part of the British queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and the royal dukes, with 
the whole crowd of British snobbery, over the 
dead prince? If he was any thing more than 
a pretender—one of the needy crowd that has 
thronged Europe for ages—then is the repub- 
lican government of France a usurpation, and 
the reign of a gigantic mob. If, on the other 
hand, that government is a rightful and legit- 
imate one, then was the young Napoleon an 
empty claimant and an enemy to his country, 
and, so far as he had the power to be so, a 
menace to the republic. And yet, in the face 
of these things, and while the British Gov- 
ernment was in full diplomatic accord with 
the present government of France, the queen 
and her family, and all who bask in the smiles 
of royalty, are in mourning, doing funereal 
honors to that open and declared enemy of a 
friendly neighboring power. All this looks 
strangely enough, but its rationale is not diffi- 
cult to find. 

Love of power, which is usually cherished 
and incrensed by its possession, and which 
usually becomes morbid and exacting in nar- 
row minds and feeble hands, is uniformly 
jealous of possible canses of its own overthrow. 
The growth of the spirit of liberty in Europe, 
and especially in Great Britain, has reached a 
degree of development that threatens the se- 
curity of monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions; and the firm establishment and quiet 
maintenance of 2 republican form of govern- 
ment in France would naturally greatly 
strengthen this tendency of the public senti- 
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ment. All this is no doubt clearly seen and 
duly noted by the titled rulers of Great Brit- 
ain, and hence their wish to see the republic a 
failure, so that another hundred years’ lease 
of power may be given them. Relying on the 
formerly confessed charm of the name of Na- 
poleon among the French people—a fire of 
devotion which was kindled at Austerlitz and 
rendered sacred by the heroism of Waterloo, 
but was also pretty effectually extinguished at 
Sedan—these plotters against popular liberty 
hoped that the name and person of “the Prince 
Imperial” might aid in the overthow of re- 
publican France. Hine ille lachrime. 

How well all this was illustrated in the atti- 
tude of the same parties, excepting the queen, 
whose husband held her to a better mind, toward 
our own country during the rebellion is remem- 
hered by us all. “ Your giant republic,” said 
an English snob, in high life, to an American 
gentleman during the early days of that con- 
flict, “your giant republic is a menace to 
the stability of every government in Europe, 
and it is time it should go to pieces.” In like 
manner the French Republic, if consolidated 
and thoroughly established in the confidence 
and affections of the people, will be a menace 
all over Europe to every kind and degree of 
despotism; and it will never be so estab- 
lished so long as foreign intrigues, especially 
those from across the channel, shall be able to 
hinder it. But it may be hoped that the pres- 
ent reactionary government will not always 
dominate the British nation, in which there 
is a liberal party, the true and genuine friends 
of humanity; and though not revolutionists 
nor enemies to the British constitution, they 
are still jealous of the rights of the people. 
These are not found among those who go sniv- 
eling after the bier of a French boy. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL DILEMMA. 

A REMARKABLE and highly suggestive case 
of ecclesiastical action occurred not long since, 
in the State of Ohio, in which it was author- 
itatively decided, so far as that body could de- 
cide the case, that a Presbyterian minister is 
bound by his ordination vows to teach the 
doctrine of a limited atonement (as to its sub- 
jects) and of the infallible efficacy of the call- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, to repentance and 
salvation, as to all those who were embraced 
in the saving purposes of the work of Christ. 
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And because the accused minister would not 
so teach he was compelled to retire from his 
ministry and Church relations. 

There can be no question that the action 
of the presbytery, in this case, was in en- 
tire harmony with the letter of the law and 
with its spirit also, as it was intended by thore 
who framed the Constitution of the Presby- 
terinn Church in America. It might seem, 
therefore, that the retiring minister had no 
cause for complaint, since he has only felt the 
force of a legal provision to which he had vol- 
untarily made himself amenable. But there 
is another side to this subject that may not in 
fairness be overlooked. 

This man entered the Presbyterian ministry 
some ten years ago, holding openly and with 
the cognizance of those who received him, the 
doctrinal opinions that he is now forbidden to 
teach, and disavowing those that are required. 
During all these years he has been an accept- 
able and successful Presbyterian minister, 
loved and honored by his people and by his 
ministerial associates. During all this time 
there had been a tacit understanding among 
those having the management of the Church’s 
affairs in all that part of the country, that this 
particular item of their discipline would not 
be required nor any one called in question for 
his opinions and teachings on these subjects. 
The law at this point, it was well-known, had 
fallen into disuse, was practically in abeyance, 
and had become entirely obsolete. The teach- 
ings of the Presbyterian pulpit through large 
portions of the country has been for many 
years either directly or by implication scarcely 
more Calvanistic than that of the avowed 
anti-Calvinistic Churches, and there is good 
reason to believe that among the intelligent 
laity of that Church scarcely a tithe are real 
and consistent Calvinists. Probably not many 
of them would confess themselves Arminians, 
for that name is not in good odor among 
them, and the true character of Arminianism 
has been systematically, not to say purposely, 
misrepresented. It is certain, however, that 
for three-quarters of a century the-Calvinistic 
mind, within the bounds of English-speaking 
Protestantism, has been steadily moving away 
from its traditional beliefs, until at length it 
has fairly changed its base, and very nearly 
come over to the grounds occupied by its op- 
ponents during all previous times. And this 








truth must be practically recognized by those 
who are charged with the affairs of the nom- 
inally Calvinistic Churches, and their admin- 
istration must be ordered accordingly. 

The case, however, is beset with formidable 
difficulties. Calvinism, though compelled to 
take a back seat, even in its own hereditary 
dominions, is by no means defunct, nor, indeed, 
’ is ita deposed sovereign. It is intrenched in 
the organic law of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain and America, all of which ac- 
cept the Westminister standards as of full 
force and authority; and also of the Reformed 
Dutch Churches, which accept in like manner 
the decrees of the Synod. of Dort and the Hei- 
delberg Catechism. Intrenched within these 
fortresses a few determined men can dominate 
and hold in check a multitude of those who 
would practically reform their Churches out 
of their own proper identity. Nobody can 
suppose were either of those Churches now at 
liberty to prepare anew their Articles of Faith 
and formulas of doctrine that they would make 
them even in substance, what. these venerable 
documents are; and yet it is found very difficult 
to change them, and especially in those very 
features that are most out of harmony with 
the religious thought and the Christian spirit 
of the age. They are borne as a yoke, and are 
tolerated in spite of the ceaseless protests of 
the broader spirit of Christian love that char- 
acterizes the religious life of the age. 

Wherever the Westminister Confession and 
Catechism are so accepted and used without 
reserves or mental qualifications the difficul- 
ties of the case are more stubborn and hard to 
be obviated on account of the comprehensive- 
ness even to the last details of their definitions 
of doctrines, and also their remarkable clear- 
ness of expressions, which admits of only one 
possible meaning. Of all the creeds ever pre- 
pared to be used as a standard of faith for a 
united body of believers, probably no other 
approaches*the Westminster in fullness and 
definiteness of expression, not even leaving 
room for the natural differences of conceptions 
and individual modes of thonght which will 
be found among men. Every minister that 
undertakes to preach the Gospel under its au- 
thority must cast his thinkings in its molds, 
and cut off or stretch his convictions to suit its 
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iron bedstead. This we are glad to know most 
of the ministers of the nominally Calvinistie 
Churches habitually fail to do; and not a few, 
because they may not avoid many of the points 
involved, preach a real Arminainism, avoid. 
ing discreetly any open or declared breach 
with the recognized creed of their Churches, 
It has accordingly come to be the case that the 
doctrinal teachings of the nominally Calvinis. 
tic and the Arminian pulpits of the country 
are scarcely to be distinguished. 

But this state of things is highly undesirable 
for a variety of reasons. It is not well that 
candidates for ordination should be required 
to assent to doctrinal statements whose most 
obvious ‘sense is not accepted, and the assent 
to which can be given only with such construe: 
tions and explanations as make them mean 
something wholly different. And since the 
law of the Church requires fidelity to the ob- 
vious intent of its standards, a consciousness 
of insincerity is the almost inevitable result 
of preaching one form of doctrine, however 
faithfully believed, after having solemnly as- 
sented to quite another and different one, 
And, further, the case above referred to shows 
that it may be made the occasion of very great 
personal inconveniences and of the disruption 
of the most cherished life-long religious asso- 
ciations. 

But what shall be done? It is scarcely to 
be desired that all of those who are preaching 
Arminianism from nominally Calvinistie pul- 
pits should become Methodists; for we have 
not room for them, nor can their own Churches 
afford to lose them. Nor do we like the 
method recently adopted in Scotland of elim- 
inating the natural meaning from the language 
of the Confession, and injecting in its stead an- 
other and opposite one. Nor are we favorable 
to having all the Arminian Churches and min- 
isters now Presbyterian become independents, 
for we decidedly prefer the Presbyterian 
form of Church government, and we should re- 
gret the dismemberment of that venerable de- 
nomination. ‘The solution of the case that we 
would prefer would be a pretty thorough re- 
vision of the Westminster documents, the 
elimination of their hyper-Calvinism, and the 
substitution of a better and broader basis of 
Christian faith. 


